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That was the situation one of our customers faced in connection with 
$5,500,000 worth of raw materials. By letting us issue LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
Field Warehouse Receipts against this inventory, he was enabled to take a 
2% discount on them. He borrowed on the receipts at his own bank — while 
the commodities they represented remained right on his premises —and 
thus saved $110,000. 
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War-time accounting 
reserves may provide 
for “accelerated depre- 
ciation of facilities as a 
result of intensive use 
and, furthermore, of 
operation by less ex- 
perienced personnel.” 
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THE DIFFICULTIES of MEASURING PROFITS 
ma WAR-TIME ECONOMY 


ITH an interval of 

only two decades be- 
tween the conclusion of 
World War I and the out- 
break of World War II, many 
of the business men, finan- 
ciers, and accountants who 
are active 
world today have a vivid 


in the business 


recollection of the course of events of 
the earlier war period and their effect 
on corporate finance and financial state- 
ments. They recall only too readily the 
rampant optimism of business leaders 
during World War I, when prices soar- 
ed and profits were apparently being 
earned at an unprecedented rate, and 
the general expectation of an indefinite 
continuance of the high price level and 
of a large volume of business resulting 
from the reconstruction of post-war 
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At any time, statements of business profits are likely to 
include consideration of some items based on estimates 
and on informed judgment. In war times, unusual con- 
ditions, changes in operations, and decreased certainty as 
to future activities, increase both the difficulties and the 
need for sound practices in determining profits. Here an 
authority in the field discusses the use of reserves to provide 
for war costs and losses which are not exactly determinable, 


Europe—an optimism fatal to many. 

The effects of the war on the price 
level were not felt immediately after 
the end of the war. Following a brief 
period of slackening off early in 1919, 
business appeared for a time to revive 
and to accommodate itself to the return 
of peace. All the more, therefore, was 
it a great shock when in 1920 the price 
level took a nose dive and inventory 
losses had to be written off in that year 
which offset in many cases a consider- 


able part and in some cases 
all of the profits reported dur- 
ing the war period. The ex- 
perience of finding a large 
part of the war profits im- 
mobilized in bricks and mor- 
tar, and either an excess of 
productive capacity or facili- 
ties not well adapted to peace- 
time use, was also a great disappoint- 
ment. 

“The burnt child dreads the fire” 
and business men and accountants alike 
have been much concerned since the 
outbreak of World War II that “it shall 
not happen here” again. With our 
entry into the war and the tremen- 
dously increased expenditures for war 
purposes now in prospect, this feeling 
of concern has been still further ac- 
centuated. It has led the American 














Institute of Accountants, through its 
Committee on Accounting Procedure, 
to make a careful study of what could 
be done to stimulate a conservative 
policy in the preparation of financial 
statements during the war period so 
that they might serve, insofar as may be 
feasible through the medium of finan- 
cial statements, to provide against a 
post-war financial debacle. 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the committee were embodied 
in the Institute’s Accounting Research 
Bulletin No. 13 on Accounting for 
Special Reserves Arising Out of the 
War. The thought underlying the 
bulletin is to encourage the setting up 
of special reserves to provide for costs 
and losses, whether or not presently 
recognizable or determinable, which 
the experience of World War I may 
lead us to believe will be an outcome of 
the war program in the field of in- 
dustry. 

An essential feature of the accrual 
system of accounting which is used by 
the vast majority of business concerns 
today is to recognize in the accounts of 
each fiscal period all those costs and 
expenses which relate thereto. In one 
of the tax cases decided a quarter cen- 
tury ago, the United States Supreme 
Court indicated that the basic principle 
of the accrual method of accounting is 
that of “charging against income earn- 
ed during the taxable period the ex- 
penses incurred in and properly at- 
tributable to the process of earning 
income during that period.” (U.S. us. 
Anderson, 269 U.S. 422.) That state- 
ment expresses not merely a sound 
principle of income taxation, but also 
good accounting practice in a broad 
sense. 

The mere fact that it may not be 
feasible to determine the precise amount 
of a liability incurred or of a loss sus- 
tained does not warrant ignoring it in 
preparing either an income statement 
or a balance sheet. It is obvious that it 
is more realistic, and closer to the fact, 
that an estimate be used as the basis of 
an entry for a }iability incurred or a loss 


sustained which has not yet been finally 


determined, than to ignore the matter 
altogether. Similarly, even though a 
liability may not have been actually in- 
curred, or a loss be actually predictable, 
during the carrying out of war con- 
tracts, if experience indicates the likeli- 
hood of such expenditure becoming 
eventually necessary, or of losses being 
ultimately sustained, it is again more 
realistic to provide against the evil day 
by charging against (or deducting 
from) the apparent profits from war 
contracts the provision of reserves for 
such possible costs and losses. 

The qualifying word “apparent” may 
also be used when speaking of the 
profits of concerns not directly engaged 
in war contracts but the business of 
which is nevertheless experiencing 
stimulus from war conditions. 

In deciding what provision should be 
made for war costs and losses which 
are regarded as applicable to the rev- 


enues of fiscal periods during the pres- 


ent war the experience of the World 
War I and its post-war period should 
naturally encourage a policy of liberal 
provision. Current social trends should 
be taken into account. An example of 
this type of future expenditure which 


may arise from war activities is that of 
separation allowances to be paid to em- 
ployees who are discharged when it is 
no longer possible for a concern which 
built up a huge personnel, while carry- 
ing out large war orders, to employ it 
for a much smaller peace-time business. 
In some instances contracts with labor 
unions may require payment of such 
separation allowances; in others, the 
consideration of management for those 
whom it can no longer employ may 
motivate it to pay such allowances vol- 
untarily; perchance, as the problem be- 
comes more ominous, legislation may 
be enacted to make payment of such 
allowances obligatory. 


The Institute Committee listed in its 





May Be ProvipEp 


) 
War-Time Costs aANp Losses ror Wuicu RESERVES 


AIA Accounting Research 


Bulletin 13; see 


article text. 


1. Accelerated depreciation of facilities as a result of intensive use and 


of operation by less experienced personnel. 


the war in an effort to increase productive efficiency. 


3. Amortization of the cost of rearrangement and alteration of existing 


3- 


2. Accelerated obsolescence of facilities due to intensive research during 


facilities which will probably be rearranged in the post-war period. 


4. Amortization of the cost of additional facilities acquired, the useful- 


ness ot which 1s expected to be substantially reduced at the termination ot | 


the war. 


5. Losses which may be sustained at the end of the war in the disposal 


of inventories useful only for war purposes, or in the adjustment of purchase 
commitments then open, including any amounts which may be paid for the 
cancellation of such commitments. 

6. Losses which may be sustained in the disposal of inventories not 
necessarily applicable to war production, due to decline in the price level, 
which, on the basis of past experience, usually follows a pronounced rise in 
prices. 

>. Repairs and maintenance deferred as a result of pressure for war 
production. 

8. Restoration or alteration of facilities to peace-time production at the 
end of the war, if it is reasonable to assume that such restoration or alteration 
will then be made. 

g. Separation allowances which may be paid to employees who are 
discharged at the termination of the war. 

10. Losses from destruction of property as a result of the action of 
armed forces or from seizure thereof by the enemy. 

11. Decline in the useful value of plant and equipment due to excess 


capacity resulting from war construction. 
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Accounting Research Bulletin eleven 
purposes (shown at the left) as being 
among those for which reserves may 
be provided. 

This list was not intended to be all- 
inclusive. In practice, further situations 
or purposes will present themselves for 
which special reserves should be pro- 
vided. Also, the list did not attempt 
to distinguish between those items for 
which provision is discretionary and 
those for which it is mandatory. In 
many instances this will depend on 
particular circumstances. 

In opening its discussion of how to 
meet war conditions, from the view- 
point of the presentation of results 
operations and statement of financial 
position, the Institute Committee made 
the following statement which ex- 
presses a thought which needs to be 
kept constantly in mind: “The existing 


situation presents in acute form the 











problem of reconciling two basic ac- 
counting objectives: first, that of bring- 
ing charges as nearly as may be into the 
same accounting period as the revenue 
against which they are fairly applicable, 
and, second, that of basing accounting 
entries as far as possible on objective 
evidence or on estimates of a reasonably 
definite character. In general, the com- 
mittee believes that the first of these 
objectives should be regarded as the 
more essential; but this conclusion does 
not warrant the presentation of figures 
in which amounts determined with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy and in 
accordance with accepted accounting 
principles are combined indistinguish- 
ably with others presenting mere con- 
jecture.” 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is, I understand, somewhat 
concerned about the problem of war re- 
serves because of the difficulty of obtain- 
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ing objective evidence or bases for the 
reserves set up. In some registrations 
that have already come before the Com- 
mission it has been disturbed by the 
fact that provisions (in the form of 
reserves) for possible future expendi- 
tures or for future losses that are feared, 
but for which there is no basis other 
than past business experience and per- 
haps a certain amount of intelligent 
guessing, have been combined in finan- 
cial statements with expenditures or 
reserves for other items of a more defini- 
tive character. It certainly is desirable 
to separate those reserves that are in the 
nature of discretionary estimate, rather 
than having any definite basis, from 
those which are determined more near- 
ly on the basis of objective evidence. 

Those costs and losses which are fore- 
seeable, as performance under Govern- 
ment contracts or activities directly re- 
lated thereto proceed, will doubtless 
cffer some accounting problems _ be- 
cause of their not always being present- 
ly determinable with precision. This 
is a problem, however, that is en- 
countered even in ordinary times. 
Under war conditions it is naturally 
aggravated. 

The problems involved in the case 
of “foreseeable costs and losses applic- 
able against current revenues, to the 
extent they can be measured and allo- 
cated to fiscal periods with reasonable 
approximation,” arise out of the practi- 
cal application of a principle which has 
been long recognized in practice. Ay) 
of us know from experience that it is 
much easier to state a principle than it 
is to apply it to the conditions of a par- 
ticular case. Problems in respect of 
this long recognized principle which 
arise out of war conditions are primarily 
matters of degree in dealing with con- 
crete situations rather than involving 
any question of change in presently 
recognized accounting principles. In 


other words, in respect of foreseeable 


“Current social trends should be taken 
into account.” War costs and losses 
may look ahead to provision for “sepa- 
ration allowances which may be paid 
to employees who are discharged at 
the termination of the war.” 























costs or losses, even where the amount 
may not be definitely determinable at 
the moment, but where there can be a 
reasonable degree of approximation, we 
are dealing with the application of a 
well-recognized principle and it is the 
application to particular circumstances 
that may present difficulty. 

The experience of World War I, and 
particularly of its post-war period, indi- 
cates that many expenditures are neces- 
sary and losses are sustained after a war 
is over which either cannot be definitely 
foreseen, or if they are, they cannot be 
measured with any reasonable approxi- 
mation during the war period. Letting 
the matter go, however, until the post- 
war period, and having then to charge 
against those years when profits are 
small or, because of inadequate volume 
of business, are even nonexistent, may 
result in profits being stated during the 
war period at amounts which were 
never realized in the sense of being 
actually distributable or of being bene- 
ficial to the future of the business. Thus 
in the post-war years losses may be 
shown which are greater than those 
actually sustained on the business of 
those years. 

The practical result is bad for two 
reasons. One, that for a whole cycle 
the results shown for operations are not 
dependable because in effect they are 
overstated during the war period and 
understated during the post-war period, 
and, another, that the practical over- 
statement of apparent earnings during 
the war period may encourage the dis- 
tribution through dividends of cash re- 
sources which should be retained to 
meet the exigencies of the post-war 
period. Assuming conditions following 
this war will in some ways approximate 
those following the last war, account- 
ants particularly feel the desirability of 
encouraging the establishment of spe- 
cial reserves for costs and losses arising 
out of the war, even when the provision 
therefore cannot be based on definitely 
foreseeable contingencies. 

Such a policy, in principle, has re- 
ceived encouragement from Govern- 
ment authorities. For instance, Ganson 
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Purcell, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, in addressing 
the Twenty-eighth Annual National 
Business Conference at Babson Park, 
Mass., last October, said that corpora- 
tions will need great resiliency if they 
are to make a reasonably smooth transi- 
tion back to the production of civilian 
goods. Industry should take advan- 
tage, he said, of its increased defense 
earnings to strengthen itself against the 
repercussion of a post-war letdown. Re- 
serves not needed for defense activity 
must be carefully stored up against the 
day when they will be needed for the 
vital transition to peacetime produc- 
tion. A month later he expressed him- 
self in the same manner while speaking 
before the Economic Club of Detroit. 


Matter of Judgment 


When setting up reserves for possible 
war costs and losses, the amount of 
which is not presently determinable— 
reserves which may be prompted large- 
ly by the expectation or fear that the 
experience of the past will repeat itself 
in the future—it will be largely the 
judgment of the management which 
must govern in the circumstances of 
each particular case. It may be said 
that these reserves or parts of reserves 
are discretionary with the management 
as a matter of conservative business ad- 
ministration. Since they are not pres- 
ently determinable within the limits 
necessary for definitive accounting they 
are obviously not compulsory reserves, 
without which a financial statement 
(whether income statement or balance 
sheet) would be incomplete. 

The creation of war reserves and the 
inclusion of them in financial state- 
ments are of primary importance in re- 
spect of the income statement. This is 
especially so because of the increased 
recognition given in the present day to 
the significance of the income state- 
ment. In the stock market, when de- 
termining the value of securities today, 
the emphasis is almost entirely on the 
operating results that are shown from 
period to period. 

As already indicated, those costs and 
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Reserves may be needed to amortize “costs of additional 


facilities the usefulness of which is expected ta be sub- 
stantially reduced at the termination of the war.” 
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losses which are applicable against cur- 
rent revenues, and which can be mea- 
sured and allocated to fiscal periods 
with reasonable approximation, would 
be dealt with in the income statement 
in the ordinary way, and the net income 
figure shown after the provision of such 
reserves. Expenditures or losses subse- 
quently incurred or sustained would be 
charged against such reserves, and any 
unneeded portion thereof should be 
dealt with in accordance with the gen- 
eral practice relating to the correction 
of estimates made in prior years. 

If the unused balances of the reserves 
are not so much in amount as to distort 
the income statement of the period in 
which the reserves are closed out, the 
amount thereof may well be included 
in the income statement. When, how- 
ever, amounts are so large that they 
would distort the current income state- 
ment, it would seem desirable to trans- 
fer the amounts to the credit of surplus. 
When reserves are created for pos- 
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sible war costs and losses of the discre- 
tionary class, it seems desirable that the 
provision be shown in the income state- 
ment as a deduction from the income 
for the period as computed on the usual 
accounting basis. Obviously, the clear- 
est presentation and disclosure of such 
reserves is to be sought and, insofar as 
feasible, the purpose and amount of 
such reserves should be clearly set forth 
in the financial statements. 

Broadly speaking, the mandatory re- 
serves are a deduction to be made be- 
fore arriving at any figure described as 
net income, whereas the discretionary 
reserves are in the nature of deductions 
from, or allocations of, net income. 

Because of the effect on financial 
statements of abnormal conditions dur- 
ing the war, it may be undesirable to 
use the common term “net income” in 
relation to any figure in the income 
statement of either the period in which 
relatively large discretionary reserves 
are made or of the later period in which 


“One of the disturbing experiences 
of business in and after World War 
I was the taxation of what appeared 
to be large profits earned without 
any offset for losses subsequently 
sustained which really grew out of 
war conditions.” 


costs or losses for which they are pro- 


vided are ascertained and taken into 
account. For such cases, the Commit- 


tee suggested consideration of the fol- 
lowing procedures: 


1. In the period in which the reserves 
are created: 

A. Prepare the income statement to 
show the balance of income remaining 
after providing for all reasonably deter- 
minable costs and losses, including any 
mandatory reserves; 

B. Deduct from such balance provi- 
sions coming within the scope of discre- 
tionary reserves; 

C. State the remainder as the amount 
of income transferred to earned surplus. 

2. In the period in which the costs or 
losses are determined and brought into 
account: 

D. Prepare the income statement to 
show the balance of income remaining 
after providing for all reasonably deter- 
minable costs and losses of the period then 
current; 

E. Show as separate charges in the in- 
come statement those items related to 
prior periods for which provision was 
made in 1.B. above; 

F. Show, as a credit in the income 
statement, a transfer from the reserves 
created under 1.B. above to the extent that 
they have been applied against the items 
in 2.E. above; 

G. State the remainder as the amount 
of income transferred to earned surplus. 


From a review of some of the pub- 
lished reports which have been issued 
in recent months it would appear that 
quite a number of corporations are set- 
ting up war reserves of one kind or an- 
other but that the description of them 
is in many instances in only general 
terms. The indication is that it is not 
yet the general practice to describe or 
identify the provisions for such reserves 
with particularity. One reason for this 
may well be the difficulty of foreseeing 
the particular needs that will eventually 
have to be met, such as expenditures in 
the post-war period for plant rearrange- 
ment, retooling and other plant adjust- 
ments, reestablishing the business to 
meet civilian needs, and realigning and 



























training personnel, as well as to provide 
for those losses that may eventually be 
sustained in the way of obsolescence of 
plant which was highly essential and 
useful during the war period but which 
may be of very limited use after the war 
is over. 

The uncertainty of just where the 
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Perhaps especially difficult to estimate 

are provisions for “losses from destruc- 

tion of property as a result of the action 

of armed forces or from seizure of prop- 
erty by the enemy.” 


lightning will strike, and therefore pre- 
cisely where the lightning rods should 
be established, naturally makes it dif_i- 
cult for boards of directors to determine 
with particularity the reserves to be set 
up and especially to describe definite 
purposes therefor. 

Consequently, one sees in quite a 
number of published reports where the 
need for war reserves is recognized, and 
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provision therefor is made, the descrip- 
tion thereof in general terms, such as 
reserve for contingencies or provision 
for post-war readjustments. In some 
cases provisions are being made more 
definitely as, for example, by amortiz- 
ing war plant expenditures over, say, 
three years instead of over the five-year 
period provided in the statutory amorti- 
zation allowance. 

The Institute Committee deemed it 
desirable to include the following 
words of caution in its bulletin: 

It has long been established in account- 
ing that reserves may not be used for the 
purpose of arbitrarily equalizing the re- 
ported income of different accounting 
periods. Reserves for dividend equaliza- 
tion have no relation to the determination 
of income, and such reserves should be 
created only by charges to earned surplus. 
No charge may be made thereto except for 
dividends or for amounts returned to 
earned surplus. 

For a number of years past there has 
been an increasing realization, not only 
on the part of accountants but on the 
part of financial writers and students 
of corporate finance, of the danger of 
attaching undue importance to a single 
figure such as “net income per share.” 
The Institute Committee in an earlier 
bulletin emphasized this danger. It 
feels that today the danger is so great 
as to make undesirable in many cases 
the presentation of a figure which 
would be designated without qualifi- 
It is for that 
reason that the Committee suggested 


cation as “net income.” 


[ 10 ] 





the special form of income presentation 
to which reference has already been 
made. The Committee recognizes that 
still other procedures may be desirable 
in the judgment of management and 
the independent auditor to reflect the 
circumstances of particular types of 
business enterprises or further changes 
in business conditions. 

Another basic feature of financial 
statements, which has received increas- 
ing recognition over the years, is that a 
year is for most enterprises only a rela- 
tively small part of a business cycle and 
that, consequently, while many items 
in financial statements are determinable 
at the year end with substantial accu- 
racy as, for example, cash and receiv- 
ables on the one hand and ordinary 
liabilities on the other, there are others 
which by their very nature involve esti- 
mation or approximation and require 
the exercise of informed judgment 
within a comparatively wide range of 
reasonableness. 

The application of recognized ac- 
counting principles, as for example in 
the case of inventories, is not a purely 
mathematical performance, and in any 
event represents merely a “half-way 
stop” on the journey through a business 
cycle. The tentative character which 
financial statements may thus be said 
to have when prepared for relatively 
short periods is accentuated under war 
conditions because of the change in the 
methods of doing business and because 
accounting measurements are so largely 
dependent on the course and duration 
of the war. 

The comparability of current state- 
ments of income with those of prior 
periods is also less to be relied upon 
under these abnormal conditions. 

One of the disturbing experiences of 
business in and after World War I was 
the taxation of what appeared to be 
large profits earned without any offset 
for losses subsequently sustained which 
really grew out of war conditions. To 
have found that a substantial part, or 
in some cases all, of the profits appar- 
ently earned during the war period was 

(Continued on page 31) 
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N the good old times when the 
economy was simple, we are told 
that the cobbler made shoes and sold 
them on the spot, that the cottage 
weaver’s customers took the yard goods 
right off the loom. The same mechani- 
cal developments which lead to quanti- 
ty manufacturing often separated the 
jobs of making and retailing so far in 
space or character that a wholesaler was 
needed to bridge the gap. Now the 
man who sells goods to the public is 
described as a retailer. Generally he 
does not make the goods but buys from 
the maker or from someone who as- 
sembles goods and distributes them. 
A study of the retailers’ buying habits 
therefore becomes an effort to describe 
part of the function of the wholesaler 
in the American system of distribution. 
Peace-time academic debates on this 
subject have been superseded by urgent 
and specific war-time need for better 
information. When ceiling prices must 
be set to prevent price inflation, -the 
question of whether to allow room for 
the wholesaler between ceilings be- 
comes acute and in some cases even 
bitter. 

Both Government and business have 
lacked information regarding the rela- 
tive importance and necessity of the 
wholesaler’s function in the various 
trades. For instance, a Government 
dictated price structure which leaves no 
room for the wholesaler may only con- 
firm normal distribution practices in 
one trade, yet cause a costly and even 
disastrous disruption of another trade. 
It would be inflationary to allow a 
wholesaler margin where no wholesaler 


* The only other recent study covering approximately 
the same ground was part of the U. S. Census of Manu- 


factures in 1939, and relates to the channels through 
which manufacturers sell their goods. This survey of 
buying channels of retailers is a picture from the other end 


of the river; it complements the Census tabulation. 


is needed but it would be a criminal 
waste of natural resources to force 100 
manufacturers to send salesmen and 
merchandise shipments direct to all 
their retailers, when the wholesaler 
could do the same job with a single 
salesman’s call and a single shipment. 

In response to a survey* conducted by 
the Dun & Brapstreet Research and 
Statistical Division, more than 2,600 in- 
dependent retailers answered questions 
about the proportion of their 1941 mer- 
chandise bought from wholesalers and 
manufacturers. These responses have 
been grouped into eighteen important 
trades and in two or three size groups 
within each trade, in the accompanying 
table. 

Paradoxically, the survey results show 
how the wholesaler can be skipped in 
the distribution system and at the same 
time why that system cannot hope to 
function efficiently without him. The 
typical small dealer in three out of four 
trades buys 80 per cent or more of his 
goods from wholesalers, according to 
the survey results. If these small inde- 
pendent retailers are the backbone of 
America’s system of private enterprise, 
then the wholesaler is the heart of 
American enterprise, feeding the blood 
which keeps the backbone alive. Like 
so many statistics, these survey findings 
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merely serve to confirm in specific terms 
a declaration often made by economists 
and wholesalers. 

Just as plainly, the results show that 
the wholesaler has no stranglehold on 
that portion of American business 
Re- 


gardless of trade, the large retailer ap- 


where his services are not needed. 


parently finds price advantages and 
perhaps other inducements in dealing 
direct with the manufacturer when he 
can buy in large enough quantities to 
justify the cost of the manufacturer’s 
sales contact and to permit shipment 
in carload lots or other equivalent low 
cost haulage. 

The retail trades analyzed have been 
arranged (see table) in the order of the 
importance of the wholesaler to the 
small retail units. Examination of those 
trades which form the extreme ex- 
amples at the top and the bottom of the 
chart, serves to point a lesson regarding 
the nature of our distribution structure. 
At the top is a group of four trades in 
which both large and small dealers lean 
heavily on the wholesaler and even the 
larger stores buy 80 per cent or more 
of their requirements through whole- 
sale channels. These are Eating and 
Drinking Places, Automobile Acces- 
sory Dealers, Food Stores, and General 
Stores with Food. 
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At the other extreme are three trades 
in which even the small stores buy one- 
fourth or less of their requirements 
from wholesale distributors: Men’s 
Clothing, Women’s Wear, and Shoes. 

Both of these groups represent trades 
where each store must handle a fairly 
large assortment of small items. More- 
over, the merchandise or raw materials 
used by each of these groups of trades 
is produced by an assortment of large 
and small manufacturers. Apparently 
“style” is the most important factor of 
difference and “perishability” is second. 

Just above the three previously named 
trades, which depend heavily on manu- 
facturers as source of supply, there are 
three in which the large stores buy one- 
half or less of their requirements from 
wholesalers, while the small operators 
depend much more heavily on the 
wholesaler. One of the three, Family 
Clothing, is doubtless similar in charac- 
ter to the clothing lines previously dis- 
cussed. The other two are alike in 
handling bulky, heavy goods: Lumber 
and Building Materials Dealers, and 
Furniture Stores. Since it takes com- 
paratively few units of merchandise 
(suites of furniture, thousands of board 
feet, tons of plaster, etc.), to make up 
a carload or truckload, even the 
medium-sized independent merchant 
finds it possible to buy a substantial 
part of his goods direct from the pro- 
ducer. Consequently, the difference in 
buying habits between the medium and 
small operators is marked, while the 
medium-sized and large concerns pur- 
sue more nearly similar policies. 

An interesting contrast is found in 
the story told by hardware retailers. 
Apparently only the large operator in 
the hardware and electrical appliance 
trades can economically buy any sub- 
stantial part of his goods direct from 
manufacturers, while the small and 
medium-sized stores pursue relatively 
similar buying policies, both depending 
mainly on the wholesaler. 

Throughout the field of retailing the 
influence of size of store on buying 
channels, although uniform in nature, 
varies according to the type of mer- 





chandise handled. In such staple lines 
as food, drugs, heating, and plumbing 
equipment, and hardware, a large num- 
ber of items of relatively small unit 
value must be offered in a single store. 
If the retailer attempted to buy each 
item direct from its manufacturer, he 
would doubtless cause only a tempo- 
rary boom in railroad travel and travel- 
ling men’s hotels, and he would soon 
find that the negotiation required an 
unreasonable amount of his time as 
well as an unreasonable expense for the 
producer. 

Stores of the type that carry not only 


staples, 


some but also some style or 
specialty goods—jewelry, electrical ap- 
pliances, clothing, etc—exhibit greater 
variations in the proportions purchased 
from wholesalers by small and medium- 
sized establishments. The probable ex- 
planation is that the medium-sized 
store in these fields carries a larger pro- 
portion of specialty articles. Manufac- 
turers of specialties generally prefer to 
market them direct to retailers, rather 
than take the risk that a wholesaler may 
not promote them as vigorously as some 
competing product. 

It is not possible to determine from 
this survey whether the proportion of 
goods purchased from wholesalers and 
manufacturers has changed in the last 


three years. It is true that the propor 


Buytnc CHANNELS OF 


( Based on replies 


Eating and Drinking Places. .... 103 
Food Stores nhins Or! 
Automobile Accessory Dealers 82 
General Stores (with food) 435 
Hardware Stores 149 
Electrical Appliances and Sup- 
plies 152 
Heating and Plumbing Equip- 
ment 54 
Drugs 147 
Jewelry 65 
Variety 105 
Dry Goods and General Merchan- 
dise Stores 86 
Lumber and Building Materia's 
Dealers 124 
Family Clothing Stores K¢ 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 92 
Furniture Stores 123 
| Men’s Clothing Stores 61 
Shoe Stores 76 
Women’s Wear Stores 86 
* Figures are omitted because number of stores is too 





tion of their requirements which inde- 
pendent retailers report purchasing 


from wholesalers is, in almost every 
trade, larger than the percentage of 
manufacturers’ sales in that line re- 
ported in the 1939 Census as made 
through wholesalers. This probably 
results not so much from a change in 
the status of the wholesaler during that 
period, as from the fact that most of 
the reports in the Dun & Brapstreer 
survey come from small and medium- 
sized stores whose proportion of the 
total business of the country is not com- 
mensurate with their number. 

Nor does the survey indicate whether 
or not buying channels are changing 
as a result of the present difficulty of 
retailers in obtaining adequate supplies. 
All that can be said is that the com 
ments volunteered in this survey indi 
cate that merchants are placing larger 
orders and buying from more suppliers 
than previously, in the attempt to an 
ticipate their needs for longer periods. 
There is a hint that buying from manu 
facturers is becoming more difficult, 
especially for the smaller concern, in 
the comment: “It is impossible now fo: 
the little man to buy anything from 
the manufacturers, since most of them 
have pledged their entire output to 
their best customers, who are, of course, 


jobbers and wholesalers.” 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS 
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COLOR-CONDITIONING 7 MODERN INDUSTRY 


HOW SCHRENTIFLEG USE OF 


COLOR 


RELIEVES 
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HE curious power of color to in- 

fluence human moods is well recog- 
nized. Yet being a thing emotional, 
most authority in its use has been left 
with those having an esthetic attitude. 
Color, however, is by no means a matter 
that concerns beauty alone. Today a 
new science is on the rise, a science that 
draws less from art than from the fields 
of physiological optics, psychiatry, and 
psychology. Color is being engineered 
in the true sense of the word, to do its 
efhcient job in improving the health, 
morale, and manual skill of the modern 
industrial worker. 

Though the magic of color has for 
centuries been skeptically admitted, 
many of its champions have recklessly 
given themselves to incredible fancies 
and claims. Because of its universal 
appeal color is an easy thing to exploit. 
But a more sober appreciation exists 
today, chiefly through the patient efforts 
of scientific research to distinguish be- 
tween the occult and the real thing. . 

That color has something to do with 
life processes is being revealed. In ex- 
periments with plants red has been 
found to be productive in the growth of 
wheat and the flowering of certain 
plants. In psychiatry color has been 
successfully employed to correct certain 
adverse mental states (which bring 
about physical distress) by arousing 
thoughts and moods favorable to re- 
covery. Mental and muscular responses, 
heart action, respiration rate, have been 
tested under different environments of 
color. From these findings the applied 
science of color goes into action. 

Everything seen by the human eye 
iscolored. And every sensation of color 
owes its reality to light. While ample 
light is naturally essential to good 
vision, the human eye must rely upon 


contrast to distinguish what it sees. 
Thus color is in every way as important 
as light. This, incidentally, is a fact too 
frequently overlooked in lighting prac- 
tice. 

As a case in point, a worker standing 
at a lathe may suffer eye strain by trying 
to discern a piece of dark metal against 
an equally dark and oily background. 
An increase in illumination may afford 
little if any improvement—for the dark 
metal may still lack sufficient contrast 
with the ground. A simple coat of 
paint applied to the machine, however, 
may do the job perfectly—with no in- 
crease in lighting. A black button ona 
white card may be as visible under one 
foot-candle of light as a black button 
on a black card under a thousand foot- 
candles. Illumination alone is not 
enough, for it lacks significance without 


contrast in color. 


Effects of Eye Strain 
There 


relations between ease of seeing and the 


are many strange inter- 
functioning of the human body. Where 
there is eye strain physical reactions are 
to be noted in a generally nervous con- 
dition, increased muscular tension, 
more rapid blinking of the lids, de- 
creased heart action, headache, nausea, 
fatigue. M. Luckiesh, one of America’s 
greatest authorities, writes: “It is con- 
ceivable that the reflex effects of critical 
seeing and the prevalence of mortality 
cases from heart trouble in occupations 
demanding critical seeing may be re- 
lated.” Surely just as severe dissipation 
wreaks its havoc on the eyes, so also 
does abuse of the eyes seem to punish 
the body. 

What are the causes of eye strain? 
They are unquestionably of muscular 
rather than retinal origin and may be 


STRAIN IN FACTORIES 


AND OFFICES 


attributed to such things as insufficient 
level of illumination, glare, prolonged 
convergence of the eyes, distractions 
due to bright areas on the boundaries 
of vision, continual pupillary adjust- 
ments, severe adaptive changes from 
light to dark, wrong contrasts between 
work and surrounding areas. 

The engineering of color to correct 
the above has much to offer manage- 
ment and labor beyond the physical 
welfare of the worker. With improved 
visual efficiency go also the attendant 
advantages of 

—increased production. 

—higher manual skill. 

—fewer seconds. 

—lower accident hazards and insur- 
ance rates. 

—higher standards of plant house- 
keeping and machine maintenance. 

—improved labor morale. 

For with more compatible working 
environments, management does a bet- 
ter job of public relations and achieves 
a finer respect not only within the or- 
ganization but within the community 
itself. 

The specification of color in modern 
factories and offices is perhaps best told 
through a series of case histories. Then 
by piecing these smaller parts together 
the larger picture of an ideally illumi- 
nated and decorated plant may be more 
readily visualized. For the discussion 
of actual practices will show how 
theories have been put to use. After 
all, this applied science of color in in- 
dustry is new, and from its successful 
beginnings should come a more wide- 
spread appreciation of its value—par- 
ticularly in these days when production 
schedules are crowded. 

In the large general office of a factory, 
illuminated by good natural light from 
windows and skylights, there were per- 
sistent complaints of eye strain and 
fatigue. The employees (mainly 
women using accounting machines) 




















showed definite signs of restlessness and 
irritability and seemed frequently dis- 
tracted from their work. Tests showed 
that light intensity was three times 
greater on a vertical plane than on a 
horizontal. Walls, painted in a light 
cream, were an evident source of glare 
and irritation. 

The reactions on vision were as fol- 
lows: The walls being brighter than 
the machines, constantly drew away the 
attention. In looking up, the general 
brightness of the interior tended to re- 
duce the opening of the pupil. In direct- 
ing the eyes again at work, there was a 
momentary halt period during which 
the employee had to wait for her eyes 
to readjust themselves. (The accom- 
modation of vision is quick from dark 
to light, but slow from light to dark.) 

By repainting the walls to a softer 
and deeper tone, complaints largely 
disappeared, and a noticeable improve- 
ment was shown in the efficiency and 
concentration of the office staff. 

In a large windowless drafting room, 
artificially illuminated with a good 
flood of fluorescent light, a change from 
white to soft bluish walls effected in- 
stant relief from eye strain. In this 
instance the visibility of grayish tracing 
cloth was improved, probably through 
the removal of distracting wall areas 
which previously had been brighter 
than the drawings and therefore of 
higher interest. The general, stuffy 
feeling of the interior (air-conditioned) 
was likewise overcome, and the normal 
temperature of the room (about 74°) 
psychologically lowered. 

In a hosiery mill a topping operation 
involved the severe eye task of looping 
fine threads on a series of needles. The 
lighting conditions were apparently 
satisfactory. The employee, however, 
had to concentrate on a relatively small 
field, back of which was mere empty 
space. Brightness contrast was not only 
too great, but the outer fields of vision 
were too often exposed to the distract- 
ing movements of other workers. 

Special backgrounds were construct- 
ed behind the machines to block out 
the empty space. These screens, painted 


a light grayish blue, also reduced con- 
trast and aided the eye in maintaining 
a comfortable adjustment. The result 
is well indicated in the report of man- 
agement. “We have found that the 
experimental use of the blue back- 
grounds has worked out satisfactorily. 
The operators can do much better work 
with less eye strain. It has not been 
possible to determine how much im- 
provement has resulted from the use 
of this blue background in terms of 
increased production, but there is a 
definite improvement in that the oper- 
ators of the topping equipment would 
not willingly do without this if their 
choice in the matter were considered.” 

Where the worker must be safeguard- 
ed against industrial accidents, the right 
use of color has several profitable by- 
products. For when the conditions of 
seeing are properly adjusted he is able 
to increase his production, improve the 
quality of his operations, as well as spare 
his own bodily parts. In one machine 
operation minor accidents and seconds 
were both simultaneously cut down 
when better contrast was developed be- 
tween the materials handled and their 
background. Functionally, right color 
perhaps is not so much of a stimulus to 
better workmanship as it is a pleasant 
relief from those handicaps which un- 
consciously force bad workmanship. 
Give the worker a chance to see clearly, 
and his hands will automatically work 
with more facility. Accidents will be 
minimized. His health will improve, 
and his general emotional state will 
accordingly benefit. 

Now to summarize a few more prin- 
ciples of color-conditioning, here are 
further problems to be met and further 
results to be expected. 

While the factory of a decade ago 
might be described as a place of dim 
lights and ashen hues, the work of the 
lighting engineer has transformed all 
this, until today the modern industry 
is a brilliant affair indeed. But with 
more and better lighting has come the 
need for scientific attention to those 
areas and objects which light reveals— 


machines, walls, floors, ceilings. 
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It is almost a rule, borne out by exten- 
sive practical research, that if dingy 
surroundings are bad, the next worse 
condition is that of too much white. 
A good white paint may be mighty 
efficient in light reflection, but if it is, 
it also troubles human eyes and inter- 
feres with manual skill. It must be 
realized that the pupil of the eye ac- 
commodates itself to that level of 
brightness which exists over its larger 
field of view. An eye adapted to 
brightly illuminated white walls is 
hardly in a right condition to examine 
a piece of grayish metal, black leather, 


Severe eye strain may re sult Jrom looking ata piece 
of dark metal against a background equally as dark, 
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or tannish wood. Two alternatives are 
offered by way of improvement. If the 
general lighting of the interior is ample, 
then the walls must surely be toned 
down, so that the conspicuous thing 
within the room will be the task and 
not the environment. Or if the illumi- 
nation is weak, supplementary lighting 
may have to be installed—the walls left 
as they are, white or otherwise. 

If the interior is cold and vaulty, the 
psychological benefits of a warm tone 
(ivory, buff) should by all means be 
capitalized. Should the working opera- 


tion involve high temperatures, then 


£ ler 


A lighter color and special target are applied to the 
power riveter to increase production and reduce hazard. 





the colors to introduce are cool ones 
(blues and greens). 

Should the task be confining (as it 
usually is) then the color should be 
deprived of all possible monotony—as 
well as adjusted in brightness to relieve 
eye strain. 
shown a soft grayish blue-green to be 


Practical experience has 


ideal in many installations. Being 
rather protean in aspect ( not green and 
not blue, not light and not dark, not 
rich and not blandly neutral), it is at 
once livable and stimulating. 

Seldom if ever should the colors be 
pure, lest they compete for the attention 
of the worker and defeat rather than 
aid his expected concentration. 

Where the task demands prolonged 
convergence of the eyes and a clear dis- 
cernment of fine detail, there should 
be space to peer through and color to 
see that will afford needed relaxation. 
Soft blue end walls in one factory have 
improved work and lessened the need 
for lengthy rest periods and “space- 
gazing.” The eye, to rest thoroughly, 
needs a distance of at least twenty feet, 
and a cool color to see rather than a 
warm one. 

While good visibility requires con- 
trast, too much of it is trying on the 
eyes. When working with white or 
light objects, the background or sur- 
roundings should never be too dark. 
If they are, the larger field size will con- 
dition the eye for dark-adaption, open 
the pupil too wide, and cause uncom- 
fortable blurs and after-images. Work- 
ing with dark objects, the surroundings 
should not be too brilliant. In this in- 
stance the pupil opening will become 
too small, with the result that vision 
will be taxed to see clearly, production 
will suffer, and the general nervous 
tension and fatigue of the worker will 
increase. 

The ideal situation is that in which 
illumination is ample, and the sur- 
roundings a trifle lower in brightness 
than the object of concentration. 
Where dark materials are concerned, 
supplementary lighting may be neces- 
sary to effect a right condition. 

Today industrial accidents show 


marked increase. Though many may 
be caused by the influx of inexperienced 
labor, and by the general cry for a 
higher rate of output, surely the science 
of color-conditioning may prove an 
effective checkmate. If the seeing con- 
dition is poor, the worker is exposed 
to a number of hazards: 

—Having insufficient visibility the 
dangers of his task automatically 
mount. 

—In his effort to carry out his assign- 
ments his entire body is strained. 

—Glare, dimness, poor contrast, show 
deleterious effects in the severe dilation 
of his pupil during the course of the 
day and the collapse of the visual fields 
of his retina. 

—Being nervous, fatigued, and with 
his eyes far below par in acuity, he nat- 
urally risks accident. His work falls 
off in quality, the peripheral regions 
of his vision are less sensitive (par- 
ticularly to motion), and the general 
resistance of his body may be lowered 
to make him more susceptible to illness. 

To relieve all this, light and color 
must be intelligently engineered. As 
humans we have the remarkable ca- 
pacity of concentrating our efforts 
under adverse situations through sheer 
power of application. We can read a 
telephone directory in the dim environs 
of a telephone booth, run that last hun- 
dred feet to a departing train, drive 
that last mile home at three in the 
morning. But these are not the con- 
ditions under which our tasks are best 
accomplished by any means. 

Yet in industries throughout the 
country men and women labor at tasks 
in every way as trying as the reading of 
six-point type in a dark booth. They 
“drive that last mile home” as they 
struggle to operate a machine at the 
end of an eight-hour day. Manage- 
ment, in a casual way, miay too often 
look for two minutes at an operation 
and, not finding it severe, fail to under- 
stand why someone else can’t look at 
it all day. And because human eyes 
will stand up under great abuse, the 
worker himself may be fooled. He may 

(Continued on page 30) 
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- the past two years Latin America 
has been brought closer to all of us. 
Interest in its international afhliations, 
once of serious concern here, has lately 
been subordinated to interest in its eco- 
nomic importance as a source of supply 
for vital materials as well as an outlet 
for some of our own products. 


With important sections of the Far 
East and Continental Europe cut off, 
we have become acutely aware of the 
need for a closer and less exposed source 
of supply, not only for such musts as 
rubber and tin, but also for many 
minerals, metals, and food and drug 


supplies. 
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request is a supplementary booklet 
showing the extent of credit, sight 
draft and cash operations, collection 
percentages, and credit losses for 
1941, market by market and line 





for line. 








These, and other recent develop- 
ments binding all the Americas closer 
together economically, prompted the 
Foreign Research Division of Dun & 
Brapstreet to undertake a survey 
among manufacturers and export brok- 
ers in the United States dealing with 
Latin America to obtain data bearing 
on commercial credit relationships 
under the changing conditions. 

In 1941, for the first time, Latin 
America enjoyed a favorable balance of 
trade with us. Its net gain on the two- 
way trade amounted to $106,072,000, as 
compared with an adverse balance in 
1940 of $63,249,000, a difference of more 
than $169,000,000, reports the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. This has already favorably 
affected our commercial relations with 
Latin America and is bound to in- 
fluence profoundly our future dealings 
with its 29 markets. 

This trend is continuing; ten South 
American countries are authoritatively 
reported to have accumulated $200,000,- 
ooo in gold and foreign exchange dur- 
ing the past fourteen months. 

Our import balance of trade with 
the 20 Latin-American Republics in- 
creased substantially during the first 
quarter of 1942 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1941, both in 
terms of merchandise imports and of 
imports of gold and silver. 

In merchandise trade, net imports 
increased 21 per cent from $60,000,000 
to $73,000,000. This shift to a net im- 
port balance has occurred despite sub- 
stantial increase in United States ex- 
ports to these countries during 1941 and 
the first quarter of 1942. Merchandise 
import balances were particularly heavy 























from Argentina and Brazil and export 
balances were largest in our merchan- 
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? ; cj ‘ Salvador — 462 — 3,057 — 808 — 3,315 
ordinary commercial credit transactions Uruguay — 13,799 — 1,883 — 13,843 — 295 
. . ° : : Venezuels — 3,883 727 — 4,927 6,203 
with Latin America? The question is ais aes al — oe 
even more significant when we realize | = Torat — 60,082 —72,976 — 85,285 — 124,094 
that our exports to that area in 1941 | 
were running towards the billion dol- a : 
lar level, based on the rate of sales for x maine 7 
the first nine months. : ‘ : 
| If. Sates VotuME ANpD Crepir Loss ExPERIENCE 
Sales and Credit Data Totals for entire Latin-American export experiences of 514 exporters 
In this Dun & BrapstrEET survey of PORE shoots oes rk: ee 
) ONCERNS ASSIFIED AS TO YEARS a) 
Latin-American credit transactions, Propuct Group RePortinG — oF RePoRTED EXPERIENCE Sates Losses Per CENT 
. 6-10 Over 
data were submitted by 514 concerns 1 yr. 2-5 yrs. yrs. 10 yrs. Thousands of Dollars 
which last year sold to 37,807 accounts aie Serene eens A ae ee sg 39 0.03 
; : : : ORWUG sc ectcwe ss 74 9 36 9 20 91,248 44 0.05 
throughout Latin America. This group eee i 12 3 4 1 4 20,370 6 0.03 
of exporters had an impressive aggre- Paper ............ 26 12 4 = 10 22,880 42 0.2 
Evie sil aul : ae Printing and Publishing 10 2 2 I 5 11,034 I 0.009 
gate OF 7,540 years OF selling experience, Drugs, Chemicals, Paints 55 3 24 %2 16 126,517 10 =0.008 
and their sales over this period were 7 dag bette 6. I 5 _— 5 0.03 
) ~ : Rubber II I 3 ” 9.694 I5 0.2 
reported at $750,328,721. Credit losses € scales aa a 9 43,643 28 0.07 
amounted to $2,837,260, or two-fifths of owe Clay, ana Glass 19 3 8 3 5 aa 16 0.1 
: ron and Stee ’ 45 4 ES q I¢ 47,14 125 0.3 
1 per cent during the year (table II). Weiadeaanic Riad. Deed. ; 
This low credit loss applies to all trades ucts, and Minerals 14 1 4 3 6 13,697 6 0.04 
. Machinery and Electrical 
except miscellaneous goods. faced 8 9 33 13 33 111,126 681 0.6 
A comparison of the 1941 survey with Transportation Equipment = 123 r 1 7 71,669 = 2650.4 
: Miscellaneous Goods 62 6 21 9 26 27,681 1,548 6.0 
that conducted in 1937 by Dun & Brap- | ygiccettancous Services * : | 
sTREET, INc., reveals these interesting | —_ napa e ii 
trend ALL REPORTING CoNCERNS 514 62 189 71 19! 750,328 2,837 4 
PCHGS< | 
| * Only one reply was received from this group. Sales amounted to $57,997, while losses were reported at 
1937 194! | $138 or 0.2 
CoNcERNS REPORTING 308 514 | 
Tora Saces Reportep (millions) $18.3 $103. <a Ter 
Percentage of Credit Sales 66 49 
Jer ve ’ Sor 7 “4 » ? . . - 
ners ice naam 23-20 (both credit and sight draft) prompt through promptly. Table III shows 
ercentage of Cash sales : I 5 : A E S . 
Percentage of Prompt Payment on and only 12 per cent slow. Of credit the breakdown by trade groups, while 
Y it < sic} rt Sales Clad 38 . * > anes _ . P ae ae 
Credit and Sight Draft Sale 77-88 operations, 90 per cent resulted in table IV shows the analysis for each of 


the 29 markets in Latin America. 





This 1941 survey shows a substantial 
improvement in the credit paying rec- 
ords with 88 per cent of all payment 


prompt payment, while 87 per cent of 
sight draft bills of exchange (the 
C.O.D. of foreign trade) were cleared 
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The following trade groups reported 
prompt credit payments on go per cent 








or more of their sales: Miscellaneous 
Services; Petroleum Products; Food 
Products; Iron and Steel Products; 
Rubber Products; Printing and Pub- 
lishing; and Stone, Glass, and Clay 
Products. The Machinery and Electri- 
cal Equipment; Leather Goods; Tex- 
tile Products; Wood Products; Drug, 
Chemical, and Paint Products; Paper 
Products; and Miscellaneous Goods 
groups reported prompt payments at 
8o per cent or better. Only two lines 
reported prompt collection below 80 
per cent, Non-Ferrous Products and 
Metals, 74 per cent, and Transportation 
Equipment, 58 per cent. 

The best record for credit payments 
(go per cent or more prompt collec- 
tions) was in the following countries: 
British Honduras, Virgin Islands, 
Surinam, Peru, British West Indies, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Panama, Mexico, 
Netherlands West Indies, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Cuba, British 
Guiana, and Haiti. In the following 
countries prompt payments were re- 
ported at 80 per cent or better: Para- 
guay, Puerto Rico, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, and French Guiana. The least 
favorable showing was by accounts in 
Nicaragua, 74 per cent; Colombia, 72 
per cent; Honduras, 71 per cent; and 
the French West Indies, 66 per cent. 


Credit Losses Low 


Credit losses for 1941 averaged less 
than one-sixteenth of 1 per cent; $28,781 
on a volume of credit sales of $50,- 
107,003. 

This extremely low loss rate com- 
pares favorably with experiences in 
many lines of domestic trade and, from 
the reports of those participating, is not 
a recent development but rather has 
been consistently true in their many 
years of operation in that field. Aside 
from the high commercial morality 
found in many Latin-American ac- 
counts, some explanation of this re- 
markable showing perhaps can be 
found in the commercial codes in force 
in most Latin-American countries. 
When it is considered that the prepon- 
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III]. Crepir ExperteNce, By PRopucts, 1941 


Based on Reports from 514 Exporters. 


Propuct Group 


Food ee ee ee oe oe 

MORIE 5 6 Siac ee ea eters es 

Wood Teer aet + ee 

Paper SER eee 

Printing and Publishing 

Drugs, Chemicals, Paints 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Leather 

Stone, Clay, and Glass 

Iron and Steel : : 

Non-ferrous Metals, Prod- 
ucts, and Minerals 

Machinery and Electrical 
Equipment 

Transportation Equipment 

Miscellaneous Goods 

Miscellane ous Services 


ALL REPORTING CONCERNS 


* Less than $1,000. 


ACCOUNTS 


SoLD 
6,199 
51353 
506 
2,401 
179 
4,883 
646 
1334 
3007 
3909 


9522 


om mt om 


999 


Tora 
9,792 


10,000 


Dollar amounts in thousands of dollars 


tv 
a 


Sight 

Dratt 
3,873 
3,540 
29 
1,290 
19 
2,130 
1,043 
339 
651 
564 
6,546 


98 


4,050 


26,414 








Cash 


PAYMENT Losses ON 


Doar SALES Recorp Crepit SALes 


Percentages 


Prompt 

Prompt Sight Per 
Credit Draft Dollars Cent 

2,405 96 88 3 0.2 
602 37 84 4 0.08 
1 87 93 * 0.02 

348 81 89 I 02 
13 93 100 * 6.02 

2,070 86 88 8 -o2 
890 95 95 * 0.02 
209 94 84 * 9:62 

368 89 87 I 0.2 
182 gI 96 * 0.05 
2,892 95 95 * O01 

5,768 74 78 * (Ok 
7 89 88 I 0.07 
1 58 79 * O0f 

& helt 85 4 0.3 

2 106 100 ba 1.6 





IV. Crepir ExpERIENCE, BY COUNTRIES, 1941 


Based on Reports from 514 Exporters. 


CouUNTRIES 


ASCENDING < ... Jacesciede 
RORIE  o ac58 Gx leociereteaks 
Brazil Shecgiste See retin 
British Guiana ........s.5 
British Honduras ...... 
British West Indies ..... 


ROLE csi nicnnc en ase 
Colombia She arse oats 
Gostaghiea cs... eeanas 
CUED 5155 eect ne eects 


Dominican Republic. ... 
Ecuador eee ear 


French Guiana 


French West Indies ..... 


Guatemala. ...6 6. <2c.s 


ARR ic ik sien e eros 
Honduras . . .«..sc ses: 


Mexico 


Netherlands West Indies 


Nicaragua 


Panama and Canal Zone 


Paraguay 


ec ere eee eee 


Puerto Rico... ssa oe ss 
Salvador 
Surinam 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Virgin Islands 


ALL REPORTING COUNTRIES 


* Less than $1,000. 


Nom 
WwW NN COON Nt 


to 


~ 


3,9 
I,ooI 


ACCOUNTS 
SoLp 


os 


936 
26 
183 


1,238 


gI5 
838 


3,546 


866 
580 


1,205 


59 


1,468 
5,196 


863 
361 
743 


35347 


380 


37,807 


Ne 


“I 


Tora. 

14,691 
1,520 

19,799 


4 


95434 


Ww 


VIN 


Vwi b 


w= 


= VIw 


an 


Vit JI Ow 


1 Ww 


50, 


Vi 
Ww 


DoLtiar SALES————————,,_ REcorp 


Credit 
4,681 
882 
7,726 
99 
35 
1,393 
1,872 
4,008 
323 


5627 


Wn 


565 
133 
‘ 


* 


= 


oC 


o 


5 
9) 
6,449 
507 
290 
2,544 
30 
962 
6,346 
431 
62 
1,021 


2,796 


= UN 
mW 


Sight 
Draft 


Oo = BW 
FI VUIW Ww NN te 


URAL 
Ses 


107 26,414 26,234 


- 
> bw wv 
Anrywnun 


Oo 


MN 


mT HW ew 





Dollar figures in thousands 


PAYMENT LossEs ON 
Crepit SALes 
Percentages 

Prompt 


Prompt Sight 


Credit Draft Dollars Per Cent 


$4 92 4 0.03 
So 79 * “0.09 
83 QI 5 0.07 
g2 97 * - 0.00T 
99 «95 Oo 0.0 
97 100 * 0.004 
87 57 " 003 
rhe: 78 I 0.03 
a7 «(07 * 0.1 
g2 89 * 0.004 
93~—Cs8B8 * 0.004 
92 93 * 0.004 
80 100 Oo 0.0 


66 98 0 0.0 
96 95 * 0.06 


QI 95 * 0.001 
71 90 * 0.002 
95 99 5 0.08 
94 99 * 0.002 
74 90 * 0.007 
95 98 * 0:03 
§8 94 * 0.002 
97 97 * 0.08 


87 85 6. O24 
96 97 * 0.04 
97 94 * 0.0008 


82 89 * 0.002 
SI 79 4 0.2 
98 100 * 0.0003 


90 88 28 0.06 
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Rio De Jane1ro—Along the wharves where railroad comes 
alongside ships to unload. 
transfer the cargo from train to ship. 


The huge crane is used to 


Bania—The century-old diamond industry in Brazil feeds 
the jewel markets of the world. The center of the diamond 
district is Andarahy, where this primitive installation for 
cutting gems is used. Operators never admit they are 


making money but they never stop working. 









PHOTOS BY EWING GALLOWAY 


derance of credit operations are on a 
time draft basis, that is, (30, 60, go days 
sight, or date draft, or a variation of 
these) with relatively few accounts sold 
on open account terms, a clearer picture 
begins to be presented of the safety in 
handling shipments on these terms. 
One of the prime laws governing bills 
of exchange has to do with the protest 
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of drafts. 
porter ships on these terms and properly 
instructs his bank, he is allowed by law 
to protest the draft for non-acceptance 
or non-payment which eventually leads 
to an executive judgment being issued 


Fundamentally, if an ex- 


in his favor, entitling him to embargo 
or to shut down the establishment of 
his customer until such a time as the 
draft is liquidated. This drastic mea- 
sure is not frequently used, but is an 
extremely protective weapon in the 
hands of a competent credit manager, 
and the legalities are simple and inex- 
pensive for the most part. 

While we are handicapped today in 
carrying on our enlarged trade with 
Latin America because of necessary 
priority restrictions and difficulties in 
getting shipping space, the Government 
has indicated clearly that it will en- 
courage efforts to continue to supply 
our southern neighbors with their 
needs. Some of the shipping difficulties 
arise because we have been selling 66 
per cent more to Latin America dur- 
ing the past two years, it must be re- 
membered. 


New Economic Frontier 


Latin America will probably become 
more firmly established within our eco- 
nomic system both in the immediate 
and distant future. The wholesale de- 
struction of the agricultural, industrial, 
and mining communities in the Far 
East and other territories offers oppor- 
tunities for business with the other 
countries of this hemisphere. 

Perhaps there will result permanent 
efforts to develop in Latin America the 
latent sources of materials and supplies 
we need. These contain a tremendous 
potential that requires capital or credit 
to bring it to life. And in turn the 
probability exists that Latin America 
will become an even more important 
customer for our own products. Credit 
operations which played so important 
a role in the development of our own 
industry and commerce will dominate 
this trend. Latin America may prove 
indeed to be the next American eco- 
nomic frontier. 























Y, : : 
SHE two outstanding de- 


velopments on the business front dur- 
ing May—the lull in new purchasing 
and the setback to the price rise—have 
continued to be prominent features of 
the trend in June. They are mutually 
dependent, the price control order hav- 
ing apparently removed a major incen- 
tive for the forward buying urge while 
the let-up of buying in turn diminished 
pressure on the price level, supporting 
Government efforts to halt a further 
increase. 

These developments indicate that for 
the time being at least the further ex- 
pansion of civilian income is not an 
active force in the market. Actually, 
the unusual rate of expansion of em- 
ployment and payrolls has continued 
undiminished and while consumers at 
present are spending less than they were 
in 1941, they are receiving almost one- 
fourth again the amount of last year’s 
income. They are certainly saving 
more. But in June they did not, accord- 
ing to preliminary reports, increase 
their purchases of war bonds to the 
quota of $800,000,000 which had been 
set for the month. For July the quota 
has been raised to $1,000,000,000. 

More than ever, the dominant factor 
in sales and production is the unparal- 
leled demand of the war program. 
Gains over last year in production and 
employment are based entirely on the 
expansion of military expenditures. 
Output of consumers’ goods has drop- 
ped below a year ago; in the category 
of durables it has fallen to less than half 
the 1941 amount. On the other hand, 
output for war mounts at a rate which 


Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted@ndex; 1935-1939 = 100 
1939 94¢ 1941 
January | 101 22 140 
February | 101 144 
March | 101 
April | 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December | 


Factory 


US.B.LS. Index; 1 


1939 1940 
January 84.7 99.8 
February 87.1 99.3 
March 88.8 99.8 
April 86.8 97.9 
May | 86.3 97.8 
June 87.9 
July 85.8 
August gl. 
September | 
October 
November 
December 


amply fulfills the goals set last January 
by the President. War expenditures in 


May at $3,853,000,000 were four times 
as large as a year ago. 

While the trend is still upward the 
many divergencies make the advance 
less clear-cut. The characteristics of 
boom and depression exist side by side. 
While production as a whole is at a 
record rate, this is definitely not true of 
the civilian industries. National in- 
come has reached a new high but the 
increase is centered chiefly in farm in- 
come and payrolls, and dividends and 
interest are less than last year’s. Stock 
prices and trading volume are below a 
year ago. Retail trade is above last year 
in some regions but off in most—and 
the merchandise famine has yet to assert 
itself in the civilian market. 


PRODUCTION 


As output of war goods increases 
by leaps and bounds, production 
reaches a new high despite civilian 
contraction. 


Reports of industry’s activity furnish 
a record of unprecedented expansion 
of war goods production. The Presi- 
dent has disclosed that in May domestic 
factories turned out 4,000 planes, more 
than 1,500 tanks, over 50,000 machine 
guns. As in past months, the greatest 
increases in output occurred in the ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, and 
other industries working chiefly on 
products for military purposes. 

Based on these gains in the war in- 
dustries, the production curve turned 
upward more sharply in May. The 
FRB seasonally adjusted index showed 
a rise from 173 to 176 (1935-1939 = 
100), with preliminary reports indicat- 
ing some further advance during June. 

In marked contrast, there was a con- 
tinued slump in the lines representing 
the civilian economy. An index com- 
puted by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York (100 = estimated long-term 
trend) showed consumers’ goods pro- 
duction the lowest since the start of the 
war in 1939, durable goods production 
the lowest since the depths of the re- 
cession in 1928. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The building industry, almost en- 
tirely converted to war work, ts 
setting new records on war con- 
struction alone. 

The widening gulf between the war 
and non-war aspects of the business 
scene is further emphasized by the data 
on building construction. Like pro- 


duction, building volume is scheduled 
to set an all-time record in 1942. Non- 
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CoM CONT 
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. Detroit 


Noe 


Uw 


te 


. Cincinnati and Columbus 
. Indianapolis and Louisville 


. Milwaukee 
. Minneapolis and St. Paul 


+ Unavailable. 


1942 
107.0 


. New England. . 38 : go. 
New York City i 

. Albany and Syracuse. . 2.8 3:0 “EXO; 
. Buffalo and Rochester 
. Northern New Jersey 
. Philadelphia 


95- 
95. 
94. 
103. 
21. 
120. 
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115. 


e° 1 
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WwW UI 
mw Sie be 
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REGION 


May 

1942 
0 15. lowa and Nebraska O77 
7° 116, St. Louis FAP 
: 17. Kansas City 114.1 
25 118. Maryland and Virginia 145.6 
19. North and South Carolina 162.7 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham 158.6 
21. Florida 161.2 
37 f 22, Memphis 140.0 
29 I 23. New Orleans 127.9 
HY B24. Texas 147.5 
2) 35, Denver 122.0 
4 B26, Salt Lake City 127.4 
27. Portland and Seattle 130.3 

= 28, San Francisco 32:3 
4) 29. Los Angeles 102.6 
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in 1942 the trend is more nearly stable than at the 
despite the curtailment of the non-war industries, 
present the increase of both trade and prices has 
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essential work has been virtually halted 
under WPB order and the bulk of cur- 
rent activity is directly connected with 
the war effort. 

Estimates of WPB indicate that of 
construction in the first half of the year 
all but one-fifth of the volume went for 
airfields, war plants, camps, shipyards, 
war housing. All non-essential civilian 
building, which amounted to $4,000,- 
000,000 in 1941, totalled only $215,000,- 
ooo in the first quarter of the year and 
is estimated below $650,000,000 for the 
full year. 


EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 
War work, which continues to in- 
crease employment, largely accounts 
for a rise in incomes of 25 per cent 
over 1941. 


The domination of war activities ap- 
pears also in the reports of employment. 
USBLS estimates showed an increase 
in total non-agricultural employment 
of 327,000 in May, of which 76,000 were 
workers in war production industries, 
92,000 in public construction, and 86,000 
in Government employment. 

The demands of the war program 
continue to grow at a staggering rate. 
By 1944, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates, 20,000,000 persons will 
be engaged in direct war production 
and transportation, or well over one- 
fourth of all workers now in the labor 
force. More than 7,000,000 of these are 
expected to come from suspended or 
converted peace-time industries. 

Income payments of $8,656,000,000 in 
May were 25 per cent greater than a 
year ago. So far this year the sharp 
increases in salaries and wages—espe- 
cially in the industries most directly 
connected with the war effort—largely 
account for the broad gains. The net 
income of farm operators was 59 per 
cent higher in the first five months of 
1942; dividend and interest disburse- 
ments, on the other hand, were mod- 
erately less than a year ago. 


CONSUMER BUYING 
The anomaly of expanding income 
and shrinking trade is emphasized 
by the continued cautious buying 
at retail. 


The let-up of the trade boom was 
even more pronounced in May and 
June, although on a seasonally adjusted 
basis the dollar volume of consumer 
spending in May was slightly higher for 
the first time this year. The Dun’s 
Review trade index moved up fraction- 
ally from 107.0 in April to 107.6 (1928- 
1932 = 100), remaining 5 per cent 
under last year despite the substantial 


rise in prices over the period. Decreases 
were greatest in East and some West 
coastal regions, but also evident in sev- 
eral of the central industrial areas where 
payrolls have expanded most sharply. 
Favorable sales comparisons were out- 
standing in Southern and Southwestern 


regions. 


PRICES 
Ceilings effective in May stabilize 
the wholesale prtce average and 
halt the eighteen-month rise in liv- 
ing costs. 


The sidewise movement of prices ex- 
tended into the third month on the 
wholesale average. The USBLS week- 
ly index showed a mild downward 
trend during most of June, lowering 
the monthly average fractionally from 
a level of 93.8 in May. 

Living costs were lowered for the 
first time since November 1940. The 
rise of prices, which continued right up 
to mid-May, turned into a mild decline 
after the general price ceiling became 
effective. Between mid-May and the 
beginning of June a drop of 0.1 per cent 
occurred (USBLS). 


BANKING AND FINANCE 
While business loans decline fur- 
ther, banks report deposits and 
money in circulation rising at a 
record rate. 

The steady shrinkage of bank loans 
for commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural account had reduced the total 
to $6,500,000,000 at the end of June, al- 
most $500,000,000 below the Spring 
peak. Bank deposits continued to rise, 
and money in circulation reached a 
record $12,400,000,000 on July 1, $2,700,- 
000,000 more than in July 1941. Turn- 
over on the New York Stock Exchange 
has averaged under 300,000 shares daily 
since April. 

Consumer Buying 


Dun’s Rtview Adjusted Trade Barometer; 1928-1932 = 100 

















1939 1940 1941 1942 
January | 91.3 | 94-9 105.5 | 131.8 
February | 84.1 | QI.2 108.7 | 1215 
March 86.3 | 95-4 mung) =| 128.6 
April } 83.1 | 89.8 110.7. 4 107.0 
May 83.9 O15 113.0 107.6 
June 83.4 Olt 
July 81.9 90.6 
August 83.3 | 
September | 86.8 } 
October | | 
November 96.2 | 5 
December | 100.5 | 5 | 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index; 1926 = 100 








1939 1940 194! 1942 
January | 76.9 | 79-4 80.8 | 96.0 
February | 76.9 78.7 80.6 | 96.7 
March | D7 78.4 81.5 976 
April 76.2 78.6 832 | 987 
May | 76.2 78.4 84.9 0} 8 
June 75-6 975 B ata 
July 75-4 77-7 8 
August 75. ee el 90.3 
September 70.1 78.0 91.8 
October 79.4 78.7 92.4 
November 79.2 79.6 92.5 
December 79.2 80.0 93.6 
* Rough approximation; BLS figure not available. 











TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New EncLanp ReEcion 
APR., 90.9 MAY 1941, 95.0 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 96.2; APR., 98.9 

May—Barometer decline below last year greater than 
country for second month. Boston wholesale trade 7% be- 
low 1941, Springfield 89; Portland 15% above 1941. 
Crop prospects good to excellent. Apple crop, egg and 
milk production better than 1941. Industrial payrolls in- 
creased slightly in month, up 20 to 30% over 1941. Col- 
lections generally steady with April. 

June—Department store sales even with 1941 for region. 
Summer resort business below 1941. Seaport and dock 
activity well below last year. Major industries working 
full time, largely on war work. 


MAY, 90.5 


2. New York City* Recion 
May—Retail trade activity continued to run below a year 
ago, declined somewhat from April. Layoffs in numerous 


. priorities industries and seasonal decline in apparel activity 


caused factory payrolls to decline slightly from April but 
they remained 30°% above 1941. Retail and wholesale 
trade employment steady to below last year, payrolls slight- 
ly higher than 1941. Collections generally better than a 
year ago. 

June—New York City department store sales 10°% be- 
low 1941. New York City construction employment far 
below normal. Garment manufacturing stepped up at mid- 
month after clarification of Government regulations. Large 
white-collar group holds payroll gains under industrial 
towns. 

* Barometer not available. 


3. ALBANY AND SyrRAcusE REGION 
May, 102.8 APR., I10.2 MAY I941, 118.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 105.8; APR., 113.5 

May—Barometer decline from last year and April less 
favorable than for country. Albany wholesale trade 5 
below 1941, Syracuse up 8°94. General crop outlook good. 
Factory payrolls generally up from April; in Kingston— 
Newburgh-Poughkeepsie area up 15 Large payroll 
gain over last year of 67°% in Utica, smaller rise of 20° 
in Syracuse. Collections steady to better than a year ago. 

June—Construction payrolls increasing in Binghamton, 
Syracuse. Workers from curtailed plants in Amsterdam 
and Gloversville commuting to Schenectady war plants. 
Serious factory layoffs in Oneida affected trade. 


4. BurFaLo aNp Rocuester Recion 
MAY, 95.3 APR., 95.4 MAY I94I, I0I.4 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 97.7; APR., 100.8 

May—Barometer decline from last year greater than 
country; drop from last month contrasts with rise for coun- 
try. Buffalo wholesale trade 10°% above 1941. Crop pros- 
pects good to excellent. Apple, cherry crops better than 
last year. Buffalo factory payrolls up 6% from April, 
Rochester 2°; up 49% and 40% respectively from 1941. 
Collections steady to better than 1941. 

June—Buffalo department store sales 4°4 above 1941, 
Rochester off 3°%. Steel rate steady at 105°% of capacity. 
Niagara Falls housing tight, construction increasing, trade 
activity well above district average. 


5. NorrHern New Jersey Recion 


MAY, 94.1 APR., 95.6 MAY I94I, 107.2 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 92.3; APR., 96.9 

May—Barometer decline below last year and last month, 
less favorable than country for second month. Newark 
wholesale trade 20°% above 1941. Sharp payroll gains over 
last year in Paterson—Caldwell; payrolls higher in the 
month as increased war activity more than offset disloca- 
tions. Collections better than 1941. 

June—Newark department store sales 8°% below last 
year. Close to 30,000 new factory hirings estimated from 
March-August. Large Elizabeth, Plainfield, Linden plants 
converting to essential work. Many small plants convert- 
ing to aircraft parts, shell fuses. 


6. Purapecputa Recion 
APR., 94.8 MAY I94I, 113.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 101.6; APR., 99.7 
May—Barometer decline from last year again greater 
than country; increase in month larger than country. Phila- 
delphia wholesale trade 15°% above 1941. Factory payrolls 
reached new peak, 23°% above 1941 in Pennsylvania, 39%, 
in Delaware; large gains in Chambersburg, Philadelphia, 
Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport. Collections steady in month. 
Flash floods damaged Lehigh Valley. 
June—Philadelphia department store sales 7° above 
1941. Trenton industrial employment above 1941 despite 


MAY, 98.3 


substantial declines in pottery and rubber factories. Hard 
coal output increasing, slightly below 1941. 


7. PirrssurcH REGION 
MAY, 102.7. APR., 103.6 = MAY 1941, 109.0 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 111.3; APR., 108.9 
May—Barometer decline from last year slightly larger 
than country; drop from April contrasts with rise in coun- 
try. Pittsburgh wholesale trade 10% below 1941; Erie up 
10%, Charleston 30 Factory payrolls up slightly in 
month; 37% above 1941 in Erie, Kane—Oil City areas, up 
17°% in Pittsburgh, 5°4 in Youngstown. Bituminous coal 
output 8% above last year. Collections vary. 
June—Pittsburgh department store sales 4% below 1941, 
Pittsburgh bank clearings 14% above 1941, Huntington 
12%; Youngstown off 3 Steel operations remain at 
capacity, except in Wheeling where rate is 83%. 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 
MAY, 119.5 APR., 121.8 MAY I94I, 123.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 119.5; APR., 134.0 

May—Barometer decline from last year smaller than 
country; drop from April contrasts with rise for country. 
Cleveland wholesale trade 15% above 1941, Toledo 10%. 
Winter wheat, rye yields above recent years. Apple, cherry 
crop prospects better than 1941. Industrial payrolls up in 
month, 25 to 35°% over last year; largest gain in Cleveland. 
Collections generally steady with 1941. 

June—Cleveland department store sales 7°4 above 1941, 
Akron 11%, Toledo 4°94; Cleveland bank clearings up 
22°%, Mansfield 1°4, Canton 10%. New plant in Toledo 
hiring many workers. 


%. Cincinnati AND CoLtumBus REGION 
MAY, 119.5 APR., 120.9 MAY I941, 123.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 127.9; APR., 125.7 

May—Barometer decline from 1941 less than country; 
drop from April contrasts with gain for country. Cincin- 
nati wholesale trade 5°4 above 1941, Columbus off 10 
Crop conditions good to excellent. Garden truck, berry 
yields good. Payrolls 40 to 50% higher than 1941 in 
Columbus, Cincinnati, 20 to 25°% in Dayton, below. 1941 
in Zanesville. Collections better than 1931. 

June—Columbus department store sales 13°94 above 
1941, Cincinnati 11%. Payrolls increasing in southern 
Ohio, Lexington area. In northern section, machine tool 
and aircraft centers work at new peak levels. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE REGION 

MAY, 129.7. APR. 136.5. = MAY IQ4I, 135.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 137.1; APR., 140.9 

May—Barometer decline from last year somewhat less 
than country; drop from April against rise for country. 
Indianapolis wholesale trade 1° above 1941, Louisville off 
10%. Indiana Winter wheat yield less than recent years; 
Kentucky crop prospects fair to good. Industrial payrolls 
steady in month; large gains over 1941 in Fort Wayne, 
Richmond, small gain in Evansville, decline in Lafayette. 
Collections steady to slower in month. 

June—Louisville department stores 2°4 below 1941, 
Indianapolis 11°% ahead of last year. Louisville area popu- 
lation 10% larger than 1940, continues to rise. Payrolls 
up in Fort Wayne as new plants open. 


11. Cuicaco REGIon 
MAY, 99.9 APR., 99.0 MAY IQ4I, III.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 102.7; APR., 103.4 

May—Barometer decline from 1941 much greater than 
country; gain over April slightly larger than country. Chi- 
cago wholesale trade 15% below 1941. Crop prospects 
good to excellent. Chicago area factory payrolls 22° above 
last- year, trade payrolls close to 1941 levels. Collections 
steady to better than 1941. 

June—Chicago department store sales 194 above 1941; 
Chicago bank clearings 1% below 1941, Peoria off 6°%, 
South Bend 1°%; Decatur up 19%, Rockford 10°%. Whole- 
sale apparel market bookings 20% below 1941. Building 
practically at standstill in Peoria and other towns without 
war expansion. 


12. Detroir REGION 


MAY, 114.9 = APR., 118.0 MAY I9Q41, 120.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 124.1; APR., 126.3 
May—Barometer decline from last year larger than coun- 
try; drop from last month against rise for country. Detroit 
wholesale trade 159% above 1941, Grand Rapids 8%. 
Wheat, cherry, apple prospects below recent years; milk 
output better than 1941. Industrial payrolls up 6% from 
last month and last year; employment still considerably 
below 1941. Collections steady to better than April. 
June—Detroit department store sales 8°% above 1941. 
Temporary unemployment in Grand Rapids as large plants 
retool. Detroit war industry employment expanding con- 
stantly; now 524,000, estimated at 660,000 by November. 


U. S. Trape BaroMETER: ADJUSTED: May 1076, 4. 
107.0, May 1941 113.0; UNabJ.: MAY 111.6, App 1), 


THE BAROMETERS 


The barometers are composite indexes compile j 
Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Rescarch, McCapy, 
Erickson, Inc.; the years 1928-1932 equal 100, In exh 
paragraph the indexes on the first line are adjusted f. 
seasonal variation; those on the second line are a 
adjusted. References in the paragraphs are to the x 
justed indexes. A table of barometer figures and 3 mon 
of relative changes in trade by regions are on page = 


THE SUMMARIES 


The estimates of trade changes and other reports i 
the paragraphs are based upon opinions and commer: 
of business men in various lines of trade, gathered ay 
weighed by the local Dun & BrapstRFET offices, De 
partment store sales are from the Federal Reserve Boa; 
payroll and employment figures from State Labor p,. 
partments and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statigj. 


CITY LIST 


In the narrow columns below, the check transaction 
figures are bank debits published by the Federal R.. 
serve Board; the retail sales estimates are from is 
Dun & BRapsTREET offices. ’ 


The relative change in trade activity in various cis: 
throughout the country in May 1942 as compared wit) 
May 1941 1s reflected by the figures below. Percentage 
changes are for retail trade estimates (italics) and chee! 


transactions. 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


Bangor —10 + 4 
Boston 0 +411 
Brockton +5 
3urlington — 3 
Fall River ee 
Hartford + 3 +24 
Holyoke +10 
Lowell + 9 
Lynn +10 


Manchester ..+ 
New Bedford. + 
New Haven. .+ 


bho he &y 
+ 
no 


Portland +10 +83 
Providence ...+ 2 + 9 
Springfield — 5 413 
Waterbury +9 
Worcester —10 + 4 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
a J 


Bridgeport 


New York City— 4*— 5 
Stamford ; — 3 
® Department stores only. 

3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 

Albany —15 +12 
Binghamton .—10 +10 
Poughkeepsie + 4 
Syracuse —10 —16 
Utica 0 +17 


4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 
— 2 +10 


Buffalo 

Elmira 0 +15 
Jamestown Mer ae: 
Rochester ....— 5 +15 


5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City . 
Montclair 
Newark 
Passaic 


well 


++ | 
CO + COW 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Allentown —10 —5 
Altoona . — 4 
Camden ..+ 8 
Chester . +48 
Harrisburg ..—10 + 4 
Hazleton . +10 
Johnstown +7 
Lancaster —2+4+9 
Lebanon + 6 
Norristown , + 4 
Philadelphia 0—2 
Reading .. —6—3 
Scranton ....— 8 + 2 
Trenton — 6 +21 
Wilkes-Barre .+ 5 + 6 


1 








1 §, Trae 


u 


107-0) May 


The rela 


shroughote. 


May 194 | 
ranges ar 
ansaction 


2, DETR 
\dnan 
attle Cree 
Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rap 
Jackson 
Kalamazoc 
ansing 
Saginaw 


13. MILW 
Green Bal 
Vanitowot 
Milwaukee 
hkosh 

Sheboygan 


14. MINN 
AND ST. 


Abe rdeen 








6. PHILADELPHIA g 
Williamsport —-3 4: marck 
Wilmington .—]@ + i i 
York — 34) [auth 
7. PITTSBURGH Eau Clair 
Butler my ia ; 
Charleston ...—12 4 5 | 9" For 
Erie 0 Ly, | ot Fal 
Franklin 4g | Helena & 
Greensburg ofl seal 
Homestead -5 La a 
Huntington ..—20 +7 Mankato 
Oil City 413 Minneapo 
Pittsburgh ...— 7 42 ae 
Sharon 44 nh : 
Warren “ys | Rochester 
’ r™— $t. Cloud 
W heeling 91S paul 
Youngstown .—J]5 + 4 | coux-Fal 
So. St. P. 
8. CLEVELAND Gunceiar 
Akron 0 +26 | Winona 
Canton +49 
Cleveland —5+3 
Hamilton +4 15. 1OW: 
Lima .......+ 5 +3  NEBRAS 
Lorain — 2  Burlingto 
Toledo . — 7 417 Cedar Ra 
| clinton 
9. CINCINNATI | Davenpos 
AND COLUMBUS Des Moi 
Cincinnati —11 +13 | Dubuque 
Columbus —10 +22 , ‘remont 
Dayton — 3 +8 | .incoln 
Lexington .. 13 | Mason Ci 
Middletown +13 ( Muscatine 
Springfield ..+15 +8 Omaha 
Steubenville —5 J Sioux Ci 
Zanesville — 4—2 | Waterloo 
AND LOUISVILLE. — | 16. ST. 
Evansville ...— 7 —l4 | Eat St. L 
Fort Wayne. .+ 5 +16 | Quincy 
Indianapolis .— 6 +2! St. Louis 
Louisville —10 +1 Sedalia 
Owensboro +1 Springfiel 
Terre Haute..— 4 +? 
17. KAN 
11. CHICAGO Atchison 
Aurora a , Bartlesvil 
Bloomington : +133 ‘Emporia 
Champaign-Urbana.— !2)'Enid |. 
Chicago .....— 7 +2 + ‘Guthrie 
Danville ....-----+ 9a Hutchins 
Decatur +10; independ 
Elgin .. = Yoin 
Gary. 2 = 0 keer Fs > Kansas ( 
Hammond ....-- te Lawrence 
Moline 5 2 F Muskogee 
Peoria .. 12 —l05 ‘Oklahom: 
Rockford —10 “ee Okmulge 
South Bend.. 9 +%9 Pittsburg 
Springfield ..— FH lake losepk 











} 
be pughout the ¢ 

n- Fovysy 1941 1S refle 
Leach hanges are for ret 





G for gnsactions. 
e un- 
. 2 DETROIT 
C a af 
Ma {nan , 
¢ 21, | pattle Creek 
Bay City ! 
troit + - 
ts in . 


clint ¢ 
Grand Rapids. —/ 
Jackson 

Kalamazoo 





\ ansing 
Saginaw 





_} 13, MILWAUKEE 
. | Green Bay... 7 
Manitowoc 
Milwaukee 
)shkosh 

Sheboygan 








AND ST. PAUL 




















\berdeen 
pee ) 
_ —_ ) 
ie pe, 
Eau Claire 
Fargo +10 
int Grand Forks 
” | Great Falls... —10 
| Helena 
"| Jamestown 
La Crosse....— 8 
Mankato 
e eapolis +11 
s. | Red Wing 
rr Rochester 
; ( Mt. Cloud tre 
St.Paul “ee 
"| Soux Falls. . .-+ 17 
So. St. Paul 
| Superior 
Winona 
A 
4 15. 10WA AND 
3 NEBRASKA 
2 burlington ..+ 4 
17 Sedar Rapids. — 1 
linton 
avenport 0 
Nes Moines..— 35 
3 | Jubuque —10 
22 ‘remont 
8 j.incoln .....4+ 5 
3 | Mason City 
3 ¢ Muscatine 
8 | Omaha — 5 
5 JSioux City... 4 
2 | Waterloo —17 
16. ST. LOUIS 
4 ] East St. Louis 
6 | Quincy .—10 
4 St. Louis. . 3 0 
1 | Sedalia : 
Springfield ..— 8 


17. KANSAS CITY 


Atchison ue 
, Bartlesville 
‘Emporia 
1 an 
‘Guthrie... 
Hutchinson 
£4 iIndependence 

‘Joplin i 

‘Kansas City. .— 3 
-Lawrence . 
F Muskogee : 
Oklahoma City—10 
Okmulgee 
Pittsburg ios} 5 

St. Joseph... .—718 
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11 ¢ TRADE BAROMETER: 
pre May 1941 113-03 Unapj.: May 111.6, APR. 111.6 





It1+1 


+ 


4 
T 


a 
NN @ ly Vi 


4 


14, MINNEAPOLIS 


+12 


+34 
+13 
+23 
+20 


412 


+42 
421 


ApjusTep: May 107.6, 


17. KANSAS CITY 


APR. 


The relative change m trade activity in various cities 
ntry in May 1942 as compared with 
by the figures below. 
ul trade estimates (italics) and check 


Percentage 


Salina —13 
Topeka — 5 +11 
Tulsa +2+7 
Wichita 417 +29 
18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 
Baltimore + 7 +20 
Bristol 0 
Cumberland + 4 
Danville +5 
Hagerstown +33 
Lynchburg —7+4 
Newport News 0 
Norfolk oo 9 +34 
Portsmouth +50 
Richmond + 5 +24 
Roanoke — 9 + 9 
Washington ..+/0 +18 
19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Asheville —10 + 5 
Charleston +10 + 6 
Charlotte + 8 +27 
Columbia —1l0 — 3 
Durham +53 
Greensboro + 5 —12 
Greenville +15 
Raleigh + 5 —I4 
Spartanburg + 8 
Wilmington .+ 7 +49 
Winston-Salem 
—15+9 
20. ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM 
Albany +28 
Atlanta — 5 +12 
Augusta +20 +18 
Birmingham .+ 3 +26 
3runswick +20 
Chattanooga 0 +30 
Columbus + 5 +21 
Dothan +62 
Elberton —2 
Knoxville —2+8 
Macon oe 5 +26 
Mobile +15 +90 
Montgomery .— /] +10 
Nashville — 4+16 
Newnan +27 
Savannah +3+9 
Valdosta +13 
21. FLORIDA 
Jacksonville ..—10 + 9 
Miami —15 —12 
Pensacola : +21 
Tampa +12 +38 
22. MEMPHIS 
El Dorado +21 
Fort Smith +12 +41 
Greenville — 3 
Helena +14 
Little Rock a 3 +52 
Memphis . . 0+ 4 
Pine Bluff +173 
Texarkana +279 
23. NEW ORLEANS 
Hattiesburg + 1 
Jackson .. —5+5 
Meridian + 9 
New Orleans. 5 4+ 3 
Vicksburg ........ +52 
24. TEXAS 
yo ee — 1 
Amarillo — 5 
Austin ...$+10 +52 


(Continued on next page) 
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BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MitwauKEE REGION 
MAY, I15.4 APR., 120.3 MAY IQ41, 112.2 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 121.7; APR., 
May—Barometer still shows gain over last year in con- 
trast with decline for country. Milwaukee wholesale trade 
10% above 1941. Cheese prices highest for season since 
Milk production same as last year’s high level. In- 
dustrial payrolls up in month, 25 to 30% above 1941; large 
gains over 1941 in Fond du Lac, Madison, Manitowoc, 
Watertown. Collections better than 1941. 
June—Milwaukee department store sales 5° 
1941. Employment expanding rapidly in “priorities” towns 
with war orders, but payrolls in these areas still lagging 
behind district gain over 1941. 


127.5 


1928. 


above 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut REGION 
MAY, 105.6 APR., 112.8 MAY I941, 113.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 109.9; APR., 
May—Barometer drop from last year greater than coun- 
try. Duluth wholesale trade 10° above 1941, Minne- 
apolis 5°4; Great Falls off 10 Rainfall generally bene- 
fited crops, caused some damage in Minnesota, Montana. 
Largest payroll gains over 1941 in eastern section; payrolls 
sharply lower than 1941 in Eau Claire. Collections vary. 
June—St. Paul retail trade moderately below 1941. 
Workers leaving Watertown, S. Dak.; trade gains above 
average in Provo, Edgemont, Hot Springs, Rapid City. 
Mesabi iron range, Duluth very active. Large influx of 
miners to Butte area. 


115.1 


15. Iowa anp Nespraska REGION 
MAY, 97.7 APR., I0I.7 MAY I94I, 95.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 100.9; APR., 106.7 

May-—Barometer continues gain over 1941 compared 
with decline for country; down in month as country rises. 
Des Moines wholesale trade 10°4 above 1941, Omaha up 
15°, Sioux City off 10%. Crop prospects good; wetness 
delayed corn planting. Livestock slaughter and receipts 
much above last year. Industrial payrolls generally up 
from April; 15 to 25°% above 1941. Collections vary. 

June—Nebraska department store sales 6°% above 1941. 
Wahoo employment to be doubled in month. Increased 
construction payrolls aiding Lincoln trade. Dubuque ac- 
tivity below 1941 due to priorities curtailment. 


16. St. Louis REGIon 
121.1 APR., 110.8 MAY IQ4I, 119.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 126.7; APR., 116.7 

May—Barometer gain over last year contrasts with de- 
cline in country; large increase from April. St. Louis whole- 
sale trade 109% below last year. In lower Illinois and cen- 
tral Missouri crop prospects only fair. Winter wheat, 
barley outlook below recent years. Payrolls and production 
substantially above last year, steady to higher in month. 
Collections steady with last month. 

June—St. Louis department store sales 8°4 above last 
year; shoe production near record for season; steel rate 
scheduled at 108°% of capacity, up from 103% in early 
May. Influx of Government workers to St. Louis. 


17. Kansas City Recon 
MAY, 114.1 APR., 108.0 MAY I94I, 112.3 

UNADJUSTED: MAY, 112.6; APR., 110.1 
May—Barometer continues to gain over 1941 in contrast 
to decline in country; substantial rise over April. Kansas 
City wholesale trade 20°% above 1941, Oklahoma City 1% 
Crop prospects fair to poor in Oklahoma, fair to good in 
Kansas. Industrial payrolls much larger than 1941, steady 
to up in month. Collections steady to better than April. 
June—Kansas City department store sales 25°4 above 
1941, Wichita 26°%, St. Joseph 6°4, Oklahoma City 8%, 
Tulsa 33°%. Crude oil output 10°4 below 1941 in Okla- 
homa; 19°% above in Kansas. Topeka, Oklahoma City, 

Wichita payrolls benefiting from war work. 


18. MaryLAND AND VirGINIA REGION 
MAY, 145.6  — APR., 146.0 MAY _I941, 139.0 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 148.2; APR., 146.9 

May—Barometer changes from last year and last month 
about same as country. Baltimore wholesale trade 5°% 
above 1941, Norfolk 25°%, Richmond 15 Crop pros- 
pects good in Maryland, fair to good in Virginia. Tobacco 
outlook favorable. Payrolls and production generally well 
above last year, steady in Bristol; little changed in month. 
Collections improved in month. 

June—Richmond bank clearings 15°4% above 1941, Nor- 
folk 46%, Baltimore 0%, Washington 5%. Textile pro- 
duction at new high. Construction very active around 
Richmond, Baltimore, Washington. 


19. NortH aNp SoutH Caroiina Recion 

MAY, 162.7 APR. 139.8 MAY IQ4I, 155-4 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 158.5; APR., 142.9 

May—Barometer up sharply from April, continues to 
gain over 1941. Wilmington wholesale trade 10% above 
1941, Charleston 25°4, Winston-Salem 5 Potato crop 
larger than 1941, prices good. Apple, peach yields much 
below last year. Payrolls and production steady to higher 
than last year, little changed from April. Collections bet- 
ter than a year ago. 

June—Charleston bank clearings 1°% above 1941. Shore 
resorts affected by dim-out. Wilmington payrolls high, 
above last year, increasing. Cotton crop promising. Tex- 
tile production higher than last year. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM REGION 
MAY, 155.6 APR., 153.4 MAY 1941, 156.4 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 164.0; APR., 
May—Continued barometer gain over 1941 contrasts 


with decline for country. Atlanta wholesale trade up 7 
over 1941, Birmingham 15 


157.8 


, Nashville 3° Crop pros- 
pects spotty in Georgia, fair in Alabama. Industrial pay- 
rolls 60°94 above 1941 in Alabama, Tennessee 35°, Geor- 
gia 15° Retail collections improved over April. 

June—Adlanta department store sales off 6° from 1941, 
Birmingham up 8%, Nashville up 3°. Trade gains largest 
in urban areas, particularly those with war work. Coal, 
iron output at capacity. Textile mills generally on full- 
time; below 1941 in Chattanooga. 


21. FLoripa Recion 

MAY, 161.2 APR. 145.1 MAY 1941, 166.2 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 156.8; APR., 
May—Barometcr up sharply from April; decline from 
1941 smaller than country. Jacksonville wholesale trade 
15% below 1941, Tampa 5°‘ Citrus, vegetable 
shipments declining seasonally, prices satisfactory. Rain- 
fall relieved drought somewhat but fruit prospects declined. 


152.1 


above. 


Industrial payrolls steady with April, 20 to 25°4 above 
1941. Collections steady with 1941. 

JuneE—Miami department store sales 8°4 below 1941. 
Tourist activity remains well below last year. Shipbuild- 


ing and drydocks active. Some smaller firms obtaining 
war work in Jacksonville area. 


22. Mempnis ReEcIon 
MAY, 140.0 APR., 140.8 MAY 1941, 131.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 141.7; APR., 134.0 

May—Barometer gain over last year largest in country; 
slight decrease from April against rise in country. Mem- 
phis wholesale trade 5°% larger than 1941. Crop prospects 
fair to poor. Vegetable crop good. Arkansas payrolls in- 
creased 3°% over April; largest gains in coal, sand, gravel, 
building stone industries. Collections steady to better than 
last year. 

June—Memphis department store sales 794 above 1941. 
Fort Smith continues to grow in population and employ- 
ment; factories generally operating full time. Crude oil 
output increasing, slightly higher than 1941. 


23. New Organs REGION 
MAY, 127.9 APR., 129.2 MAY I94I, 129.9 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 125.2; APR., 132.2 

May—Barometer decline from last year smaller than 
country; slight drop from April contrasts with rise for 
country. New Orleans wholesale trade 15° greater than 
1941. Cotton crop outlook favorable. Crop prospects 
generally good. Industrial payrolls little changed from 
April, 45% above 1941 in Mississippi, 7524 in Louisiana. 
Collections steady with last year. 

June—New Orleans bank clearings 26°4 above 1941, 
Vicksburg 8°4. Oil production increasing, 13° below last 
year. Military bases and rising war work in New Orleans 
area continue to aid trade. 


24. Texas REGIon 
MAY, 147.5. APR., 140.5% =MAY IQ4I, 144.2 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 145.7; APR., 139.9* 

May—Barometer gain over last year and April continues 
to better country performance. Dallas wholesale trade 10% 
above 1941, Houston 3°4, San Antonio 12°%, Fort Worth 
7%, Shreveport 5°94. Crop conditions fair to poor in east- 
ern half, good in western section. Huge payroll increases 
over 1941 in Beaumont; large gains in Fort Worth, Galves- 
ton; near 1941 levels in Wichita Falls, Austin. Collections 
vary. 

June—Dallas department store sales 5°%4 below 1941, 
Houston off 11°, Fort Worth up 2%. Oil production de- 
clining, 10% below 1941. New construction boosting pay- 
rolls around San Antonio, Texas City. *Revised. 








BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


25. Denver REGION 
APR., I1Q.5 MAY I94I, 119.7 
NADJUSTED: MAY, 120.7; APR., 
OF scien r gain over last year again contrasts with 
decline for country; up in month. Denver wholesale trade 
10% below a year ago. Ample rainfall and full irrigation 
reservoirs. Winter wheat, apple, cherry, peach crops bel - 


MAY, 122. O 


120.8 


1941. Ranges excellent. Payrolls and production steady 
to better than 1941, little changed from April. Collections 
steady with 1941. 

June—Denver department store sales 4°% above last year 


Albuquerque railroad and lumber business very active, con- 
Struction increasing. Oi! output larger than last year; min- 
ing at accelerated pace. 


26. Satr Lake City REcIon 
MAY, 127.4 APR., 113.0 MAY int, 123.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 131 IPR., 112 


May—Barometer gains over last year and last month 
continue to better country performances. Salt Lake City 
wholesale trade 4°% less than in 1941. Crop outlook good 
generally, fair in northwestern Utah. Winter wheat, barley 
yields above recent years. Payrolls and production larger 
than last year, little changed from April. Collections at 
retail improved from April. 

June—Salt Lake City department store sales 21 
of 1941. Range conditions excellent, better than last 5 
Las Vegas, Provo, Salt Lake City payrolls much larger in in 
a year ago. Mining very active. 


ahc ¥ 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE REGION 
130.3 APR., 130.6 MAY I94I, 124.0 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 132.8; APR., 133.1 
May—Barometer continues to gain over last vear in con- 
trast with decline for country. Portland wholesale trade 
25% larger than 1941, Seattle 20 Crop prospects good 
to excellent. Industrial payroll 


MAY, 


s much higher than 1941, 


generally up in month; down in Tacoma due to strikes. 
Collections better than 1941. 

June—Seattle department store sales 7% 
collections improved. Lumber output up. Much plant, 
housing, military construction at Corvallis, Medford, 
Seattle, and generally throughout the area. Payrolls still 
rising as principal industries increase output. 


above 


28. SAN Francisco REGION 
MAY, I12.1 APR., 110.1* | MAY 1941, 118.5 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 109.1; APR., 108.4* 
May—Barometer decline from last year slightly larger 


gain over April greater than country. San 
trade 305% above 1941. Peach crop 
second largest on record; grape and prune crop smaller than 
1941. Industrial payrolls up over April, more than double 
1941 in San Francisco area. Canneries seasonally slow. 
Collections steady to slower than 1941. 


than country; 
Francisco wholesale 


June—San Francisco department store sales 294 above 
1941. Fresno employment continues below last year. 
Building at practical standstill outside war work area of 


San Francisco, where payrolls still rise. *Revised. 


29. Los ANcELEs REGION 
MAY, 102.6 = APR, III.2 MAY 1g, 116.4 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 102.5; APR., 110 
May—Barometer decline from last year aad last month 
y larger than country. Angeles wholesal: 


substantial] Los 





trade 25°% higher than last year. Avocado, lemon ship- 
ments heavy, oranges increasing. Flaxseed crop larger than 
1941. Los Angeles industrial payrolls up, almost double 


Collections better than IQ4l. 

June—Los Angeles area department store sales 2°% above 
1941. Motion picture activity below recent years. Arizona 
tourist travel below last year. Morenci employment about 
-third | an 1941. Mining close to capacity in old 
mines, in new 


I94I 


arger th 


asing 


one 


incre ones. 
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COMPILED THE STATISTIC . ST AFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 
More detailed figures appea I SratisticaL Review" 
The Wholesale Food Price Index is the Building Permit Values—2 15 Cities 
sum of the wholesale price per pound GC nee de Per Cer ; pee Gent 
of 31 commodities in general use. The Divisions 1 194 Ch 42 Change 
Daily Wholesale Price Index is prepared New. England $9,330,958 — 54.9 $11,858,069 — 64.5 
from the prices ” 30 basic commodities. Middie Atlantic 26,852,669 — 45.7 19,543,377 — 25-4 
There is available upon request informa- auth: Atiarti 16,465,221 — 64.0 11,415,407 — 48.0 
: : r : Atlant 465,22 4. ; 7 8. 
tion (methods, back figures, obtaining East Central 38,216,569 — 50.1 33,225,515 — 42.6 
data before publication, and so on) about Saneh:Central 15,424,821 — 25.2 17,129,165 — 32.6 
A Soutl ral 5.424,82 25.2 7,12 2% 
any of the data. West Central 8,208,798 — 27.8 4,213,330 + 40.7 
Mounta'‘n 7,309,308 3,395,331 4115.3 2,659,788 +174.8 
. Pacific 10,797,5¢ 59 — 57.0 17,434,420 — 338.1 
Bank Clearings ; one = ita z 
24 United States Cities Total U.S... ... $79,382,215 $142,977,026 — 44.5 $117,479,071 = 32.4 
(Millions of dollars) ew York aay Py 7 39575 912,670,360 — 40.1 25; Hh oe + 35-5 
Monde Outside N. Y. C. $71,788, $130,306,666 — 44.9 $111, — 35.8 
1942 1941 1940 
eamery ania’ abae’--agar0 Bank Clearings | for lativideat hice 
y 26,163 22,814 20,758 ‘ 
February : ie } 24D , M May Per Cent April Per Cent 
March 30,269 27,759 23,605 1942 1941 Change 1942 Change 
i 28,812 27,260 23,716 , : 
April : ilar 33719 Boston 1,315,016 1,171,434 --12.3 1,325,107 — 0.8 
May 29,684 27.74 24,494 Shia] a ‘ 
Philadelphia 2,370,000 2,237,000 + 5.9 2,363,000 -+ 0.3 
June 28,241 21,96 Buffal ops: Oe : mie 7: 
July 28,652 22.072 uffalo 217,202 193,015 12.2 209,752 = > 
eon, se ae Pittsburgh 876,171 730,338 -+20.0 845,818 + 3.6 
August 27,301 21,181 . : jie a 7 , 
September 27,493 21,219 Cleveland 704917 Setske? FERS Sp gta a a 
October 32 489 25,447 Cincinnati 3755555 334,583 -+12.2 382,518 — 1.8 
Jet SDT ts >] , ~™9.2 5 4.607 58 6.47 
November . 28,622 25,377 Baltimore 479,244 424,69 +12.8 476,47 6 + 0.6 
December 34,090 28,010 Richmond 233,451 209,545 +114 238,459 — 2.1 
Atlanta 441,500 372,500 +18.5 421,300 + 4.8 
Total 338,765 283,320 New Orleans 253,15! 227,723 +11.2 260, 435 — 2.8 
Chicago 1,834,002 1,679,055 + 9.2 1,738,170 + 5.5 
Detroit 998,463 747,841 +33.5 ang + §.7 
——— Daily Average-—— St. Louis 583,339 515,242 -+13.2 560,736 + 4.0 
5942 TOG 1940 Louisville 229,275 218,495 + 4.9 220,119 + 4.2 
January 1,217.6 1,011.4 933-5 Minneapolis 103,583 380,093 + 6.2 397,250 + 1.6 
February , 1,189.2 1,037.0 902.5 Kansas City 605,145 515,786 +17.3 596,239 + 1.5 
March 1,164.2 1,067.7 915.7 Omaha 195,969 158,006 +24.0 199,272 — 1.7 
a eee S acini cats 912.3 Denver 169,025 146,250 +15.6 166,430 + 1.6 
ay 1,107.3 1,007.2 942.1 Dallas 322,114 301,183 + 6.9 <omyaae — O.1 
a tenes +s» 9529.0 878.5 Houston 291,690 263,760 +10.6 296,43 — 1.6 
a . see tee aniningee oe San Francisco 834,405 710,323 +17.5 83 28,2 i — 05 
— ‘ 1,050.0 o's Portland, Ore. 244,431 199,318 +22.6 232;675 ++ 5-1 
eptember . . $5099-7, 004-1 Seattle 294,625 234,272 +25.8 291,119 + 1.2 
October ... 1,249.6 978.7 ee eee, 
November . . 1,301.0 1,103.4 Total 23 Cities 14,332,280 12,612,381 +13.6 14,069,236 + 1.9 
December . . 1,311.1 1,120.4 New York 15,351,353 15,135,513 -+ 1.4 14,742,374 + 4.1 
Total 1,122.9 936.9 Total 24 Cities 29,683,633 27,747,804 -++- 7.0 28,811,610 + 3.0 


U. S. TrapE BAROMETER: ADJUSTED: May 107.6, Ap 
107.0, May 1941 113.0; UNADJ.: May 111.6, Apr. nT 


The relative change im trade activity in various citip 


throughout the country in May 1942 as « 
May 1941 1s reflected by the figures below, 


changes are for retail trade estimates (1tal 


transactions, 


24. TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Corsicana 
Dallas 

El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Port Arthur 
Roswell 

San Antonio 
Shreveport 
Texarkana 
Tucson 
Tyler 

Waco 
Wichita F ‘all's 


25. DENVER 
Albuquerque 
Casper 
Cheyenne 


Colorado aprigs 138 
Denver 3 +15 
Grand ncdces. + 1 
Pueblo + 7 


a aa 
+ 9 


—15 +16 
0+ 6 
8 18 
+5+ 8 
— 5 +10 
0 
+35 
+33 
—24+% 
+10 +30 
+72 
417 
..— 9 
rae ee 
+10 — 7 


2 


ae 


26. SALT LAKE CITY 


Boise 
Ogden 


+10 
 S 


Salt Lake City+ 5 +14 


Ompared yys) 
Percent 7" 
cs) and Pee 


27. PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 


Bellingham 


Eugene << ti 
Everett " 4.7 
Portland +7 42) 
Salem ; + 3 
Seattle +17 44 
Spokane +347 
Tacoma +10 43 
Walla Walla 4) 
Yakima po 


28. SAN FRANCISco 


Bakersfield ..., 43! 
Berke ley , +] 
Fresno —j5.— 

Oakland + 5 45) 
Reno ‘ +3 


Sacramento 
San Francisco ie +)? 


San Jose + 
Santa Rosa 3 
Stockton ..<:i:cs,eb 


29. LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeles — 54) 
Long Bc 
Pasadena 
Phoenix 


ach +4 


+34 


Riversick alg 
San Bernardino. ...— 3 
San Diego +15 +478 
Santa Barbara. . —|| 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
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1942 1941 1940 Be . 
© 1 an with ltt 
July 7..$3.68 July 8..$3.09 July 9. $2.2 : hl 
June 30.. 3.68 July 1.. 3.06 July 2.. 224 § VICE gro 
June 23.. 3.66 June 2 3.08 June 25.. 2.2 ever, afl 
June 16.. 3.67 June 17 2.99 June 18.. 2.18 : 
June 9.. 3.66 June 10.. 2.97 June I1.. 24 with del 
HIGH LOW failures 
1942 $3.69 May 19 $3.45 Jan. 6 Vehin A 
1941 $3.43 Dec. 30 $2.50 Jan. ; s 
1940 $2.49 Dec. 10 $2.18 Juners } 14 trom 
general 
Baily Whoruk Price Index ably low 
a eo, ae 
I 156.16 155.38 157.14 157.24 lin the tv 
2 156.42 154.76 157-47 157-44 j‘ailures 
3 156.68 154.36 t 
4 : 154.87 157-49 Geog 
5 t 154-83 157.5 nonthly 
6 156.35 154-17 157.85 
- 156.78 { 158.19 portance 
8 tas 3534 158.26 areas. W! 
9 57-63 154.09 158.34 ee 
x. 20 moe. 4 creases 0 
11 154.60 158.01 reversed 
12 154.59 157.60 
13 154.98 pe dropped 
14 + 49 May and 
15 154.68 mile ¢ 
16 155.02 157.30 muehry, 
17 155-24 t each type 
18 155.07 156.62 greater f. 
19 154.98 157.24 . - 
20 155.01 157.26 In the lg 
21 i ae 156.89 7 the coun 
22 155.00 156.92 = 157.3! / : 
23 154.98 157.14 157202) Pahying 
24 154.80 + se 15743 than a ye 
25 154.66 156.89 1574 
26 154.53 156.84 * ¥ 
27 : 154.59 157-25 1575; 
3 ve 452 Fs) 15685] Mana 
29 155.32 155.91 ra dine in 1 
BOs 6.5% ~ 155-67 ; ads ey followed 
Ct eee vee 5 
my 
HIGH LOW he level 
1942 158.34 May 9 151-54 om 22/than in J 
1941 150.54 Dec. 12 123.03 Feb. 179 6 ner 
1940 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19% Per ce 








Tue failure rate continued to fall in 





May, although there was a slight rise 
‘om 938 in April to 955 in the actual 


her Of cases reported. Current 


numt 
jjabilities were also somewhat higher, 
$9,839,000 compared with $9,282,000 in 
» | April. A year ago failures numbered 
ig with debts of $10,065,000. 

Dun’s Insolvency Index, which mea- 
ures the rate of failures, dropped from 
52.3 in April to 49.7 in May, continuing 
the seasonal drop from earlier levels. 
The index when adjusted for seasonal 
variation also dropped, continuing in 
some degree the downturn in April. 
The decline, however, amounted to 
only 6 of a point, compared with 3.7 
gintsin April. The level of the index 
was 17 per cent lower than a year ago. 


Summary: There was nothing par- 
ticularly outstanding in the May record. 
Whereas the April decline was of sub- 
stantial proportions, took place among 
all industry groups and reversed an up- 
ward trend, the May decline was merely 
continuation at a much slower rate of 





a 
the April movement, and occurred only 
in manufacturing and construction, 
with little change in the trade and ser- 
vice groups. The May decline, how 
| ever, affected only the smaller failures 
with debts under $25,000. Substantial 
filures numbered 65 compared with 
$6 in April, and large failures rose to 
‘44 from 8 last month. Although the 
general level of failures was consider- 
ibly lower in May than a year ago, the 
liabilities were of almost equal amount 
{ lin the two periods, due to the 14 large 
j‘ailures compared with only 5 last May. 
; Geographically, there were no 
nonthly moves of any particular im- 
portance in the various districts. Those 
+ Jareas which experienced either de- 
, |steases or increases last month usually 
reversed the direction in May. Failures 
dropped off in the 25 largest cities in 
May and increased in the balance of the 
, /ountry, an equal number coming from 
+ leach type of locality. There has been a 
greater failure decrease from a year ago 
} inthe large cities than in the rest of 
| | the country, although liabilities accom- 
i, panying the city failures are higher now 
than a year ago. 


= 





REVI 


Manufacturing: A substantial de- 
dine in manufacturing failures in May 
tollowed a similar decline in April and 
the level was some 22 per cent lower 
than in January and February, and was 
26 per cent under last May. The lines 
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» {FAILURE RATE CONTINUES TO FALL 


of production showing the most ap- 
preciable declines during the month 
were foods and textiles, caused by fewer 
defaults among bakeries in particular 
and in women’s clothing. There was 
some increase in the number of failures 
among furniture manufacturers. Fail- 
ures were considerably lower than at 
the beginning of the year in both food 
and textile lines, whereas in furniture, 
and in paper and printing they have 
substantially increased. 

Manufacturing failures of all sizes 
except the very large were down in May 
from April and also from May of last 
year, but there were 6 large failures 
compared with 5 last month and 3 a 
year ago. Included in the 6 were 2 
textile mills, a brewery, a flour mill, and 
manufacturers of bottle caps and school 
supplies. Most of the manufacturing 
decline occurred in the Boston, New 
York, and San Francisco areas. 


Retail Trade: The general level of 
retail trade failures on a daily basis has 
remained practically unchanged for the 
last five months at about 24 failures a 
day. During May some increase was 
noted in many of the lines, balanced, 
however, by declines in clothing stores, 
drug stores and automotive lines. The 
decline in drug store and automotive 
failurés reversed increases in these lines 
On the 


other hand, failures of general stores 


of some months duration. 


turned upward for the first time this 
year. Retail failures as a whole were 
12 per cent lower than a year ago, and 
fewer in every line except automotive 
products. Particularly among clothing 
stores was the decrease apparent. Re- 
tail failures of substantial size (debts 
between $25,000 and $100,000) were 
high in May at 26 compared with 13 to 
18 in earlier months, although they 
were no more numerous than a year 
ago. Two large failures were reported. 


Other Groups: There was nothing 
exceptional in the May record of fail- 
ures in wholesale trade, construction, 
or commercial service, except possibly 
the failures of four large contractors, 
compared with one last month and 
none a year ago. Canadian failures in- 
creased for the first time since last No- 
vember. They numbered 53 compared 
with 46 in April, but were well below 
the 84 reported in May 1941. Liabilities 
were very low, amounting to only $277,- 
000 against $384,000 in April and $546,- 
000 a year ago. 















































100 | 
UNADJUSTED 
Y, ADJUSTED 
For Seasonal Variation 
75 v 
vy, ore i”, 
= sw 
i) 
50 
_ INDEX 
Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
LL | viene beveiaaieal eeeeeee 
1939 1940 194] 1942 
May April May Per Cent 
1942 )42 1941 Change 
Dwun’s INsotveNcy INpEx* 
Unadjusted ..... 49. 52.3 59.1 — 17 
Adjusted, seasonally 8.7 ).3 58.7 — 17 
NuMB:iR OF FAILURES 955 935 1,119 — 15 
NuMBER BY Size oF Dest 
Under $5,000: <. <.50 seis 544 515 65¢ =F 
95,000—925,000 ....... 332 359 35¢ — 14 
$25, O0-D1TO0,000 65 56 72 — 10 
$100,000 and over 14 8 5 +180 
(Li littes ands) 
Current Liasitities 59,839 $9,282 $10,065 - 2 
Torau Liasiviries 10,357 10,175 10,215 + 1 
* Appare ial failure er te 
More detailed figures appear Dt Si STU IEW 


Faiturrs By Divisions of INpustRY 


(Current liabilities in 


-—Number—\ 


thousands of dollars) May May 
1942 194! 

MINING, MANUFACTURING 134 181 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous 7 6 
Food Kindred Products 17 36 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel 20 52 
Lumber, Lumber Products 20 22 
Paper, Printing, Publishing 2 14 
Chemicals and Allied Products 5 
Leather, Leather Products ! I 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 3 6 
Tron and Steel, and Products 3 3 
Machinery = 5 
Transportation Equipment 5 3 
Miscellaneous 25 > 
WHOLESALE TRAD! 69 I 
Food and Farm Products 3 34 
Apparel 2 8 
Dry Goods 4 2 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware ¢ 8 
Chemicals and Drugs I 6 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment 3 4 
Miscellaneous 21 37 
RETAIL TRADI 647 735 
Food and Liquor 207 227 
Gencral Merchandise 31 45 
Apparel and Accessories 64 121 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 38 45 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 36 46 
Automotive Group 56 49 
Eating and Drinking Places 109 111 
RR SHES, © Se puiz ecu ees 44 47 
Miscellaneous 62 44 
CONSTRUCTION 63 623 
General Building Contractors 18 18 
Building Sub-contractors 44 37 
Other Contractors I 5 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE 2 40 
Highway Transportation 10 
Miscellaneous Public Services I 
Hotels A 3 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing 3 a 
aGIGS sss eso on 8 4 
Undertakers she aiptears 3 4 
Other Personal Services 5 8 
Business and Repair Services 9 10 


——Liabilities— 


May 


1942 


864 
350 
$40 
297 


290 








26 
16 
121 


May 
I94I 





73 
27 
30 
58 
53 














Dimout—To reduce glare and spill light from display windows some businesses 
wrap their fluorescent tubes in red or blue cellophane; others darken half their 
lights on the street side. Some use fewer lights, others cut down on wattage. The 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., recommends a screen of black cotton 
netting hung from a wooden roller, which reduces glare and spill to a minimum. 


HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Planning—Just to list and describe 
the agencies and organizations which 
are conducting some form of post-war 
planning in the United States requires 
110 printed pages. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, which is among these 
planning groups, wanted to know the 
research plans of others, so the list was 
compiled. It names the groups, de- 
scribes the scope of their planning and 
names the persons who do the plan- 
ning. 


Rubber Standard—The National 
Bureau of Standards has outlined a five- 
step procedure for evaluating the nu- 
merous plans for obtaining domestic 
rubber. The steps can be applied to 
evaluating many other discoveries 
which are offered to a potential in- 
vestor. 

Says the Bureau: An explicit written 
description of the process should be 
obtained, together with a statement of 
the yield of rubber to be expected. 
(Thousands of plants contain small 
amounts of rubber, but very few yield 
enough to warrant consideration for 
production.) 

The description should be reviewed 
by a disinterested authority to deter- 
mine whether or not it is consistent 
with known facts and accepted scien- 
tific principles. (Factice, a rubber-like 
material from vegetable oil and _ sul- 
phur, is often heralded as a new dis- 
covery, but it has been known for 100 
years and is an article of commerce. ... 
Tests of a process may be advisable, 
however, even though involving re- 


actions or procedures which seem fan- 
tastic and highly improbable to the 
chemist.) 

The process should be repeated by a 
competent laboratory, independent of 
the inventor. (Follow written instruc- 
tions; use materials independently ob- 
tained and identified.) 

If rubber is obtained, the samples 
should be tested for quality and com- 
mercial value. (Many different rubber- 
like products can find profitable use in 
industry.) 

The process should be operated on 
several successively larger scales, until 
a scale is reached in which the product 
is made in commercial quantities. 


Drawing Board—An engineer’s 
drafting board which cranks up and 
down permits a draftsman to work 
from a chair instead of on his feet and 
bending far over a flat, desk-type board. 
It is made by the Watson Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

When unused, the board lies flat on 
its desk top. A small crank lifts it to 
a desired level and an horizontal bar 
underneath controls the angle from 


vertical. 


Penman’s Purple—Now that per- 
sonal stationery comes in all kinds of 
colors and it’s no longer an obvious 
social bull if strawberry pink or lemon 
yellow notepaper bears the burden of 
social correspondence, the ladies are 
favoring colored inks which contrast 
with the paper. 

The snowballing of this demand, 
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plus the fact that colored inks are more 
in use for business maps and charts, has 
impinged itself upon the corporate con- 
sciousness of L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, New York, whose permanent 
blue-black, washable blue, jet black, 
and red had been plenty good for the 
present generation’s mothers, fathers, 
and grandparents. 

However, L. E. Waterman decided 
the market was ripe and is out to shake 
the tree with the help of four new 
colors: South Sea blue (scenic view of 
waving palms on a tropic isle, with sail- 
boat); patrician purple (gondoliers on 
the Grand Canal) ; Aztec brown (head 
of Indian chief with unspellable name) ; 
and tropic green (scenic view of way- 
ing palms on tropic isle, no sailboat). 

What now seems to be needed is a 
fountain pen with eight ink reservoirs, 
so that the patient correspondent of to- 
morrow can dash off something like 
this: “Dear Sir: (washable blue) It is 
very gratifying to receive your recent 
$700 order (South Sea blue) but our 
joy (tropic green) is somewhat alloyed 
by the knowledge (Aztec brown) that 
there is due us already (jet black) an 
unpaid balance of $5,694.33 (red) not 
including sales tax (permanent blue- 


black).” 


Read on the Run—Stairs formerly 
the scene of two or three accidents 
monthly have had no accidents in two 
years since the steps were edged with 
-road white stripes, reports the main- 
tenance engineer for Hearn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc... . How One Com- 
pany Tackles the War Production 
Problem is a booklet telling the extraor- 





TRAINING 


announcers, and all who would improve their speech 
can be trained by recording their voices on a magnet 
tape which is played back to them, allowing study of 
pronunciation, emphasis, and tone. Previous record 
ings are automatically erased—or demagnetized—al- 
lowing the tape to be reused. The device for this 1s 
called a Mirrophone, made by the Western Electric Co. 
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New telephone operators, secretaries, raaio 








dinarily valuable story ef how Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., faced the loss of 
one-half or more of its peace-time pro- 
duction, yet kept its factories operating 
and its organization intact. The book- 
let was printed by Lyon at the request 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion for presentation by the company 
to the War Production Board. 

Does anybody know some good 
games? We can’t go driving for fun: 
what with production, death, and taxes 
the bright lights and far distances are 
unpatriotic. Guess there’s nothing lett 
but chess, checkers, and red dog... . 
Several London newspapers print small 
boxes listing the blackout times in their 
own and other cities. Mergenthaler’s 
Linotype News observes that one paper 
printed its blackout box and some radio 
program information in the gutter 
(margin space) between pages two and 
seven. 

A new discovery of commercial test- 
ing and college research laboratories in 
the United States has been issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards. It 
shows what laboratory in your vicinity 
is prepared to make tests on specific 
classes of commodities. 


Eared Fence—Some fences have 
ears and a way to call guards if tam- 
pered with. Invented by a DuPont 
Company engineer, a new acoustic 
fence hears whispers, sound of footfalls, 
even feels the touch of an intruder, and 
transmits the warning to guards some 
distance away. 

A magnetic pickup mounted on the 
wire collects vibrations. These can be 
recorded or amplified over a loud 
speaker. Automatic Alarms Company 
manufactures the fence with ears. 


Rivet Method—A new type of rivet 
manufacture and a new method of ap- 
plying the rivet are developments of 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
pany in co-operation with the United- 
Carr Fastener Company of Canada, 
Ltd. The rivets, hollow, are stamped 
from strip stock in an automatic eyelet 
machine at the rate of 110 a minute, 
rather than being formed from bar 
stock. 

Primarily the rivet is used on sec- 











ss importan 4 too 


casi wisely the paper which you 
assign to important record keeping, 
accounting, clerical and correspond- 
ence work. Representing perhaps the 
smallest item in terms of total cost, 
good paper plays a major part in the 
efficient production and use of busi- 
ness records. Conversely poor paper 
— or paper not suited for the pur- 
pose — can take a heavy toll in lost 
time, wasted energy, needless irrita- 
tion and even costly mistakes. 

Since 1863, the Byron Weston Com- 


pany has specialized in high grade 
cotton fibre content papers — the 
only kind of paper to which you 
should assign important work of rec- 
ord keeping and communication. The 
Weston line includes papers for per- 
manent records; for accounting, office 
and factory forms; for machine book- 
keeping and card record systems; 
and for letterheads, documents and 
notices. Your printer or paper supplier 
will gladly help you select the right 
Westox paper for each specific job. 


PAPER BUYERS: Keep in touch with the latest news and infor- 
mation about paper, briefly digested in Weston's Papers, a publica- 


tion for paper buyers. To receive a copy, write Department M 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 
IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 


INDEXES BONDS 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) WESTON’S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 


tions of an airplane frame, wing, or 
fusilage where it’s difficult to get a dolly 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEOGER (75%) 
WESTON'’S MACHINE POSTING LEOGER (S0%) 


DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 


(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 

: WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
ace sence carueiied > rivete % $ 25% 

braced inside against the rivet-end. WINCHESTER LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


The method developed in Canada is 
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to drop the tubular rivet on a nail, the 
head of which has been weakened by 
being shanked down. The end of the 
rivet falls down against the head of the 
nail, and the body and point of the nail 
extend beyond the head or lip of the 
rivet. 

A workman now sets the rivets in 
place and applies barium chromate to 
prevent corrosion. At this point, the 
piece to be riveted resembles a Hindu’s 
bed of nails. 

A pneumatic squeezer of standard 
design, its jaws re-equipped with a 
chuck and claw, “drives,” or, more ac- 


curately, “pulls” the rivet. The claw 
grips the shank of the nail and tries to 
pull it through the rivet blank. Mean- 
while the chuck keeps the rivet tightly 
in place. The nail head acts as a dolly 
to perform the actual riveting. Then, 
since the nail head can’t tear through 
the rivet blank and the material being 
joined, it breaks off at the shank. Later 
it’s cleaned out of the section with any 
other waste. 

By this method hollow rivets of 
Monel, duraluminum, and carbon steel 
can be pulled in blind spots from five 
to six times as fast as the conventional 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1942 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$330,822,454.99 


U.S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed_____._ 348, 582,958.37 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 29,347,695.09 


State and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts 


84,072,011.67 
99,960,002.59 
142,604,360.23 





Banking Houses 


509,793.50 





Other Real Estate 


4,855,702.25 





1,503,000.42 





Mortgages. 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Other Assets 


3,234,811.06 
3,237,098.83 





$1,048,729,889.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 





Dividend Payable July 1, 1942 


Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc. 


$20,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
9,662 ,494.39 $79,662,494.39 


900,000.00 
5,62 1,009.94 


Acceptances Outstanding $5,352,138.72 


(less own acceptances 


held in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities 


1,552,606.03  3,799,532.69 


239,765.78 





Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $10,228,089.63) 958,507,086.20 


$1,048,729,889.00 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$123,936,710.61 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federai Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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solid rivet is driven, reports Interna- 
tional Nickel Company in its Inco 
magazine. 


Safety—A woman’s hair is her great- 
est hazard if she is employed around 
machinery, reports a Government ar- 
senal employing many women. The 
electrical attraction set up by machinery 
in motion can draw free hair into the 
machine with serious results. Solutions 
to the danger, says a booklet on Safety 
Clothing for Women in Industry, pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, include 
wearing a hair net, cutting the hair 
short, or wearing a specially designed 
cap. 


Chromite—A new metallurgical 
process for treatment of large American 
deposits of low-grade chromite ores is 
capable of increasing the chromite con- 
tent of the ore and also of raising the 
ratio of chromium to iron from about 
1.7 parts chromium to I part iron to as 
much as—in an extreme—30 or 40 to I. 

The process was developed by the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Chromite ore con- 
centrates, received from mining and 
concentration plants, are mixed with 
coke and treated in a rotary kiln. After 
the roasting, the metal is leached with 
sulfuric acid or sulfur dioxide. 


Incendiary—Several products are 
competing for the profitable but un- 
happy honor of squelching possible in- 
cendiary bombs. Sand is generally 
given first mention; it is cheap and 
widely available. Salt has been ap- 
proved by a Columbia University re- 
searcher, to the joy of International Salt 
Company, Inc., which recommends 25- 
pound bags. 

Hard coal tar pitch, a product of 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Corporation, 
when spread over a magnesium fire, 
softens to form an airtight blanket 
which smothers the burning metal. 
This discovery is credited to the Cen- 
tral Experimental Station of the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior. 

A third incendiary-killer is a powder 
developed by Dow Chemical Company 
and Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
jointly. Called Pyrene G-1, it stops 
combustion of magnesium, sodium, po- 
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tassium, aluminum, or iron—all used 
in incendiaries. It is applied with a 
shovel or hand scoop and forms a vapor 
that excludes air. 

So far most anti-incendiary training 
has emphasized the most frequently 
used magnesium or thermite projec- 
tiles. The Germans also dropped a few 
very large bombs which exploded to 
scatter flaming oil. Recently there was 
a report the Japanese had tried a phos- 
phorous bomb. (Phosphorus, a poison, 
burns when dry, is extinguished when 
wet; magnesium and thermite burn 
faster when wet.) 


Ameripol—Synthetic rubber thread 
and hard sponge rubber from the same 
synthetic material have been developed 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company. So 
far the supply of Ameripol, from which 
both products are produced, is wholly 
taken by the military forces. 





Tin Saver—For use in coating the 
interior of large steel drums, a new 
organic chemical known as D.P. Solu- 
tion replaces tin and costs less. Two 
pounds of tin ordinarily are needed to 
coat a single 55-gallon drum for carry- 
ing clear lacquers, alcoholic shellacs, or 
nitrocellulose solutions. It is estimated 
that D.P. Solution will save about 100,- 
000 pounds of tin a year. 

About one-half ounce of Solution to 
a gallon of lacquer is usually sufficient 
to prevent corrosion of an iron or steel 
drum. Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Merrimac Division explains that D.P. 
Solution reacts with the metal surface 
of the drum to form an insoluble film 
protecting the metal from corrosion. 


For Wood—For the day when es- 
sential lacquers which have permitted 
better woodworking production sched- 
ules must be replaced by varnish, there 
is a new under-coat material available 
which is intended to maintain the faster 
production schedules despite the change 
from lacquer. It is a combination stain 
and filler which gives the same clarity 
and permanence of color as when water 
stain is used. The product of The 
Glidden Company, it’s called Surfacene 
Combination Stain and Filler and is 
manufactured in any color needed. 
Both staining and filling are done in 
one operation, with a drying time of 
five hours. 
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They waited 17 years 


to 






































17 YEARS after installation, an electrical fault 
developed in the generator. Fire blazed up. 


INSTANTLY, THE KIDDE SYSTEM was thrown into 

action. A “bank” of cylinders released a 
cloud of Kidde carbon dioxide. This fire-envel- 
oping snow-and-gas flooded the generator, 
reached into every crevice. In a few seconds, it 
smothered the blaze. For half an hour, as the 
generator ran down, it controlled “after-glow”, 
prevented re-ignition. Result: damage confined 


a Fire! 


A PUBLIC UTILITY installed a Kidde Fire Extinguishing 
System to protect a large generator in one of their 
sub-stations. It was the first electrical extinguishing sys- 
tem designed by Walter Kidde & Company engineers. 

















to the original break, weeks of repair time saved! ay + 


AVE you electrical equipment 

or flammable liquids in your 

plant? Guard these fire hazards 

with the speedy, flame-killing power 

of Kidde carbon dioxide—the gas 
that harms nothing but fire! 

Kidde. portable extinguishers 


i 


range from a two-pound, pistol-type 
unit to wheeled types containing 
100 pounds of carbon dioxide. 
Built-in types may be manually or 
automatically operated; may pro- 
tect a single spot or an entire process 
room, Write us for complete details. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


incorporated 


743 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 





First Full Coverage 


of this subject of pressing importance today: 


CORPORATE 
EXECUTIVES’ 
COMPENSATION 


By George Thomas Washington 
Member of New York and Federal Bars 


THs is the book you've seen warmly praised 
in current business journals. avery com- 
pany executive, every corporation counsel 
should review with it promptly all managerial 
compensation agreements with which he is in 
contact—especially for tax angles. Covers: 


Legal and Business Aspects of Executives’ 
Salaries, Bonus Plans, Stock Options, 
Pensionc, Indemnity Agreements. 


Gives clear firsthand reporting of the various 
types of executives’ compensation arrange 
ments ; procedure in negotiating and adopting 
contracts ; practical problems in working under 
them; pitfalls; computation methods.  Thor- 
ough picture of legal controls over the size 
of amounts paid; restraints imposed by the 
federal government, and extent of court con- 
trol; the factor of public interest. 


Send for a copy 
eaweeewe USE THIS FORM tee eee 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me Washington's Corporate Executives’ Com- 
pensation. Within 5 days after receipt, I will remit the 
price, $7 (plus a few cents delivery), or return the book. 
(We pay delivery if you remit with order.) 
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COLOR 
CONDITIONING | 


(Continued from page 15) 


not recognize that his fatigue, nausea, 


headache, may trace back to hours spent 
endeavoring to see that which was not 
He may blame a 
cut finger or a broken limb on his own 


adequately visible. 


carelessness and not on his eyes. 

What color-conditioning may accom- 
plish in modern industry may well be 
expressed in the description of an actual 
factory in which many of the points of 
this article were carried out. 

In the general office, a blue-green was 
chosen, toned with light gray, and ad- 
justed in brightness to be a trifle lower 
than that found on the working areas 
of desks and office machines. 

In private offices, an optional choice 
of ivory, gray, or blue-green was per- 
mitted to satisfy the tastes of executives 
and help personalize the plan. 

In the reception room, a colorful 
treatment of hues and textures was in- 
troduced to give pleasant contrast. 

In factory areas the upper and lower 
walls were in two light tones of pearl 
gray. (The operations of the company 
involved high discrimination of brown- 
ish and “natural” materials, plus ex- 
treme sterility.) The brightness of the 
walls gave excellent visibility to the 
products and dramatized everything 
white. 

No distractions of pure hues were 
allowed, lest they compete for the atten- 
In certain depart- 
tasks existed, 


tion of the worker. 
ments where severe eye 
end walls were painted in soft grayish 
blue to afford visual relaxation. 
Corridors, locker rooms and wash 
rooms were in soft blue-green. The 
lunch room was treated in a psycho- 
logically appetizing tone of peach. 
The general effect was one of subtle 
color, planned to afford an efficient 
working environment and to lend 
variety in the normal traffic of person- 
nel. And if beauty means anything, 
it was at no time an objective in itself— 
but rather the natural result of utility. 
For color-conditioning is concerned 
with results before it is with mere 
effects. Its purpose is to add to human 
efficiency, increase production, reduce 
accidents—and at the same time capi- 
talize that fascination for color which 


is inherent in all of us. 
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We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND_CONDITIONING 


In Canada: D Sound Equip ts, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 





















MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Industrial: Mining: 
Construction: Railway: 
eeeee 
Plants Machinery and Equipment 


Scrap-Iron Surplus Obsolete Stocks 
BUYERS -SELLERS* TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


87 years’ experience 
13446 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Il! 











20,523 Presidents 


The chief effectiveness of 
Dun’s Review's coverage of 
the larger concerns lies in the 
fact that it reaches the presi- 
dents and the top executives 
of some 50,000 organizations: 
20,523 are presidents and 
11,603 other corporate officers. 





LLBROWA 
Bonp Paper 
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MEASURING 
PROFITS 


(Continued from page 10) 


illusory was bad enough, but to have 
paid a very heavy tax on them without 
any chance of recovery thereof (because 
of the manner in which the tax law 
was framed) was adding insult to in- 
jury. The Treasury Regulations af- 
forded a very limited relief. The prin- 
cipal case of this kind is indicated by 
Article 261 quoted from Treasury Reg- 
ulations 45 (1920 edition) : 


Losses in inventory and from rebates: 
Taxpayers are allowed deductions from 
net income for the taxable year 1918 for 
losses resulting (a) from material reduc- 
tions after the close of the taxable year 
1918 of the values of inventories tor such 
taxable year, and (b) from actual pay- 
ments after the close of the taxable year 
1918 of rebates in pursuance of contracts 
entered into during such year upon sales 
made during such year. The taxable year 
of the taxpayer whether calendar or fiscal, 
is meant in every case. Such deductions 
may be secured by two methods, either by 
a claim in abatement or by a claim for re- 
fund, and must not be entered upon the 
regular return. 


Unfortunately the most serious drop 
in the price level following the conclu- 
sion of World War I did not occur in 
igig but during the year 1920, and no 
provision was made for relating inven- 
tory losses of that year (which had their 
basis in the hectic economic conditions 
of the war period) back to the tax re- 
turns made for the war years. 

Canada has put a provision in its 
present Excess Profits Tax Act which 
attempts to deal with this situation so 
far as inventories are concerned. It al- 
lows a corporation in respect of any 
taxation period, to deduct from profits: 


. . such reasonable provision as a re- 
serve against future depreciation in inven- 
tory values as the Minister in his discretion 
may allow having regard to a normal 
quantity of stock in trade necessary for 
the business as indicated by the quantities 
on hand during the standard period: 

Provided that no such deduction shall 
be allowed which provides against a de- 
cline in inventory values below the inven- 
tory prices of goods on hand either at the 
end of the fiscal period of the taxpayer 
ending in the year 1939 or in case the fiscal 
period of the taxpayer ends after the 31st 
day of August, during the said month of 
August 1939 and, provided further that 
any reduction in such reserve shall for pur- 
poses of taxation under this Act be added 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1942 


(In Dollars 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Grav anhe eel) 6 355 sora eas gasarg, as x Slanea els wees 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................. 
State and Municipal Securities....................00. 
GHEE SEG UCI ER cece Secs eee oe etal pn eo 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...................0. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ...............4. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... .... 2... ccc ce cccece 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. ...... 


Rca POONER oid Sele re ee wees Cs oe 


COONS GRO d eh 3 olds eae Gis doe ena eared aan 
1 OU) SR ee meee eee eR eet Oe ee 
LIABILITIES 
OPIOID sis si's Aaland erences ea revs Wate area aired a eee 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $11,971,019 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 5,639,403 
Items in Transit with Branches....................0. 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... 
PATTON es a's OOS Re a rae saree Aas 
Capitan 3515.5) i See EN Oe $77,500,000 
NONI ES MEU 5a oe car wa cee hcg aes 3 cet an ae 77,500,000 
Uneivicied: Profite. ... .cc cece geen cccunes 


20,031,715 





$ 935,698,027 


1,277,330,145 
37,250,496 
159,411,837 
61,514,529 
595,152,147 
5,720,191 
5,018,247 
4,650,000 
7,000,000 
38,805,636 
1,500 
711,037 


$3,128,263,792 


$2,917,113,053 


6,331,616 
14,852,967 


3,054,820 
8,779,621 
3,100,000 


175,031,715 
$3,128,263,792 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1942, except Chinese and Japanese branches 
which are as of November 25, 1941, and the Philippine branch as of December 23, 1941. 


$226,018,533 of United States Government Obligations and $14,784,384 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $190,495,239 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 


required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Bills Discounted 











BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON JUNE 30, 1942 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ....... + $392,614,698.88 


State and Municipal Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank .. . 
Other Securities and Investments . . . . .- 
Real Estate Mortgages .... 


Banking Premises ...... 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 








529,591,777.34 
315,927,282.00 
33,539,929.25 
2,250,000.00 
39,682,837.21 
2,253,813.05 
16,324,726.14 
3,113,012.46 


es o 2. 6. © «© 





























Undivided Profits 


RRNNNS 6 eal >. guna sa Star SY “Shieh @! Are 1,218,162,690.25 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. ..... ‘ 3,020,896.56 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 812,608.80 

Less Amount in Portfolio 83,476.88 729,131.92 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed .... . 828,900.00 
CRE RIROEINE ne 6 Sk we a es 625,614.60 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method de- 


scribed in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 8, 1942. Assets carried 
at $133,704,734.23 have been deposited to secure deposits and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


37,612,292.05 $112,612,292.05 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1942 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances .. . 727,549.05 
Bonds Borccowed «0.0.5.2 «<< 6 «© #8 ss — 828,900.00 
$1,336,854,525.38 
LIABILITIES 
Cs $25,000,000.00 
BABII 2, 15) 5) >, so- 50,000,000.00 


875,000.00 





$1,336,854,525.38 
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to the profits of the year in which such 
reduction takes place and any portion of 
such reserve remaining at the end of the 
year or fiscal period when this Act ceases 
to apply to the taxpayer shall be available 
to the taxpayer to meet declines in inven- 
tory values during the next following year 
and if not exhausted by the end thereof 
the remaining portion sha)) be added to 
the taxpayer’s profits of the last year or 
fiscal period when this Act applies to the 
taxpayer. 

The effect of this provision is to per- 
mit the freezing for excess profits tax 
purposes of a normal quantity of inven- 
tory at the price level obtaining at the 
outbreak of the war in September, 1939. 


It will be noted that to the extent that 
inventory reserves are not actually 


needed they will eventually be sub- 
jected to the excess profits tax. This 
inventory provision of the Canadian 
Act seems an eminently desirable one 
which might well have the serious con- 
sideration of our Congress so as to avoid 
the taxing of profits which may be 
found to be similar to eggs on which 
the hen is sitting but which never hatch. 

The LIFO (last-in, first-out) inven- 
tory method has been adopted by some 
companies in an endeavor to avoid 
showing illusory profits and paying 
taxes thereon. Even department stores 
and other retailers are now much in- 
terested in it, and some have adopted it, 
as shown by the reports that have been 
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coming out since January, end of the 
fiscal year for a majority of department 
stores. Formerly, they were not inter- 
ested in the subject, because it did not 
seem it could be made applicable to 
their business activities. Others have 
hesitated to adopt the method because 
of technical problems in adapting their 
accounts thereto. In the latter case, 
however, management may stil] deem 
it wise to get substantially the same re- 
sult by setting up inventory reserves to 
reduce the amounts of inventories to 
the LIFO basis. 

One of the large and successful chem- 
ical companies indicates in its pub- 
lished reports that it has established and 
is maintaining reserves to bring its in- 
ventories down to the lower of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, cost, or the current year-end 
cost or market. At present such inven- 
tory reserves, which in principle are de- 
ductible under the Canadian Excess 
Profits Act, are not deductible under 
either excess profits tax or income tax 


sections of our Internal Revenue Code. 


Including All Reserves 


The inventory reserve, however, is 
only one of those reserves which might 
well have the consideration of the 
Treasury and of Congress in dealing 
with the difficult subject of war taxa- 
tion. One suggestion which has been 
made in the course of the discussions 
incident to the proposed Revenue Act 
of 1942 is that tax returns might be pre- 
pared on the basis of including, not only 
gross income and deductions as speci- 
fied in the Internal Revenue Code, but 
also any reserves which the taxpayer 
may have set up in its books and wishes 
to claim in its tax returns. 

The tax is then computed in two 
ways: (a) on the basis of excluding any 
deduction for the reserves, and (b) after 
deducting the reserve provisions. The 
amount of tax under (b) would be pay- 
able in cash, but war bonds for the dif- 
ference between (a) and (b) would be 
purchased by the taxpayer and placed 
in escrow, the consent of the Treasury 
being necessary for their release. Corre- 
sponding to the extent that the reserves 
are demonstrated to have been needed, 
escrowed bonds would be released to 
the taxpayer; to the extent that the re- 
serves are found unnecessary, the rela- 
tive amount of bonds would be sur- 
rendered to the Treasury. 

It is highly essential to the mainte- 
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nance of a sound business structure, that 
serious thought be given to the gravity 
of the situation inherent in putting 
tremendously heavy taxes on business. 
The greater the proportion of business 
income or profits which is taken in 
taxes, the greater the importance of de- 
termining taxable income in such a 
manner that it will consist of actual 
prohts. Taxing apparent profits which 
prove to be illusory will have a ruinous 
effect on our business structure. 
From what has been presented here- 
in for consideration, it is evident that 
there are numerous angles to the sub- 
ject of war reserves: the angle of ac- 


counting which calls for management PLANNED FINANCING 


recognizing every situation, present and 


prospective, which has a bearing on the 

profitableness or otherwise of the oper- CLE ARS A BO ] i LE-NECK. 
ations carried on during the abnormal 
conditions of a ies period and the en- After 40 years in business, the Monitor Company* had moder- 
SE Pee period; the angle of set- nized everything except its methods of financing. 

ting forth the results and position of a 
business in reports to stockholders so 
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As new types of machinery and new methods of production 
were perfected, they were promptly adopted. Plant maintenance 





that they may nee be led to undue opti- kept pace.Office equipment was brought up to date. New markets 
mism because of temporarily large were opened up. New customers were placed on the books. 
profits in respect of which, however, But financing followed the same old routine until, one day, the 
there may be a reckoning coming later officers took stock of the situation. They discovered that $48,000 
in the way of post-war readjustments; was far too little working capital for a company with a net worth 
the angle of exceedingly heavy war tax- of $973,000 and a million dollar sales volume to operate with a 
ation, with the interest of the national satisfactory profit. 
economy—and not merely that of the The cash and credit bottle-neck was seriously impeding pro- 
individua) business—calling for the gtess. Something had to be done. So they called on Commercial 
avoidance of taxing pseudo-proftts; and Credit to engineer a plan of financing. 
so On. The plan as worked out and applied brought results. It was 
The subject is a vital one which calls supplemented to take care of a balanced inventory position in 
for the most careful consideration so 1940. The success story is simply told by three years’ figures: 
that we may not repeat the mistakes 9-30-39 9-30-40 9-30-41 
made during World War I. CurRENT ASSETS $497,516 $499,970 $581,800 
Worxinec Capirau 215,627 253,403 301,907 
SALES 2,502,948 1,985,117 2,397,653 
Net Prorirs 21,774 47,727 202,594 
In September, 1941, $82,129 of dividend arrears on the preferred 
DUN’S REVIEW stock was paid in cash. bie he hetinall 
tilts an ee It could well pay you to let us appraise your present financing 
Svescription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 35 methods. Whether you are now working on war contracts, seek- 
See cy. SRNR is Dep ae Fae ing war contracts, or wholly engaged in non-war production, we 
Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, will gladly make a thorough analysis of your needs and, if fea- 
EE ET Te RE TORRES sible, recommend fundamental plans that can improve your cash 
Associate Eprrors: Walter Mitchell, Jr., and and credit position. For a preliminary discussion, without obliga- 
A.M. Sullivan ( Contributing); David H. Lawlor, tion, write Dept. 1506 
V. V. Anderson; R. L. Leger (Business Con- 
ditions); J. A. D'Andrea (Statistician); V. F. *A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified, 


Hochette (Regional Trade); D. S. Davis (Fail- 


ures); Clarence Switzer (Art Director). 


H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager; Russell B. Commercial Credit Company 


Smith, Western Advertising Manager, 300 West ‘“ 
Adams Street, Chicago, Randolph 8340; Advertis- Baltimore 
ing Representatives: Boston—Lawrence Mitchell, 4 





80 Boylston Street, Hancock 5066; San Francisco 
—R. J. Birch & Co., 155 Sansome Street, Douglas 
4393; Los Angeles—R. J. Birch & Co., 607 South 


Hill Street, Van Dyke 7386. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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4 
: TE STORY is going around about 
the unfortunate fellow who opened a retail store 
last March. To attract customers he offered his 
wares at very low bargain prices. And now his 
low prices for that month constitute his price 
ceiling. 


Our 
CEILING 
PRICES 






Incidents such as this provide no_ basic 
grounds for criticizing the anti-inflation pro- 
gram. Sweeping controls are necessary and 
there are bound to be hundreds of cases of ap- 
parent inequity. Many of these will undoubtedly 
be moved out in time. 





People will usually forgive much in their 
friends. And the business man should have 
more than a friendly feeling for the anti-inflation 
program. His very existence may depend upon 
its success. 
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__and react to courteous attention with the same set 
pe of emotions as the rest of us humans. Sales calls 
sors 02 made today are 4 good investment and will pay divi- 

ane dends in profitable business — perhaps sooner than 
many of us expect. Salesmen equipped with the 

The July State Pre, July 1942 State Pocket Edition will keep UP the 


Edition reflects all the 
changes Of tance = friendly contact among the most desirable outlets. 
ing the past six months. 

There 1s 4 nearby Dun & Bradstreet office which will 


be pleased to send you an order card listing all the 
State editions. 




















An 
Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


MUCHINE? 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Ofhces 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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